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Some Suggestions on the In-service Training 
Program of Foreign Service Officers 


By Frank SNowpdeEN Hopkins, Assistant Chief, Director of Training Services 


Introduction 

Foreign Service officer training falls naturally into 
two categories—the basic or introductory training 
of the new officer, which should indoctrinate him 
into the spirit and purposes of the organization, 
train him in the fundamental techniques of the Ser- 
vice and provide him with a body of general expe- 
rience which would be the indispensable foundation 
on which all Foreign Service careers are to be built; 
and secondly, in-service training, diversified and 
adapted to the interests and aptitudes of individual 
officers, the aim of which would be the development 
of the abilities of the officer who has been in the 
Service for a number of 
years. 


In general, it may be said 
that the primary aim of in- 
troductory training should 
be to adapt the officer to the 
general work of the Service, 
and to make him an efficient- 
ly functioning member of the 
organization, possessing ap- 
propriate sentiments of loyal- 
ty and group spirit. In-serv- 
ice training, on the other 
hand, should seek to deveop 
individual abilities and spe- 
cial aptitudes. Thus the one 
form of training should 
stress elements which are de- 
sired in all officers, as a part 
of their professional equip- 
ment; and the other should 
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be concerned with the diverse potentialities of the 
many different officers, which should be developed 
in various directions in accordance with the needs 
of the Service. 

In the proper architecture of an over-all training 
program, the two kinds of training should be care- 
fully balanced, so that there is enough introductory 
training to assure a thorough basic knowledge of 
the Service and a deeply ingrained loyalty to its 
ideals and purposes, and at the same time enough 
encouragement of individual abilities to make sure 
that each officer’s maximum usefulness can be devel- 
oped and made available to the organization. The 
writer has set forth his ideas 
on the training of the new 
officer in a previous paper; 
the present one will deal with 
the in-service training which 
should be provided for the 
further development of the 
young officer in the lower 
and middle grades of the 
Service. 


The Nature of the Train- 
ing Process 

It will perhaps be helpful 
to state at this point some of 
the premises upon which the 
discussion in this paper will 
be based. First of all, a state- 
ment should be made as to 
what training is. In this pa- 
per, training is not thought 
of merely as a matter of pro- 
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viding organized instruction, either in or out of 
classrooms; rather, the training process is conceived 
broadly as the purposeful control of all the factors 
which enter into an individual officer’s development 
during the entire course of his career. Perhaps the 
phrase “personnel development” should be used as 
conveying more meaning than the word “training.” 

Secondly, training is always a twofold process, a 
combination of theory and practice. Basically, man 
learns thorough doing, and it is the actual handling 
of responsibilities and solving of practical difficulties 
by Foreign Service Officers which more than any- 
thing else will develop their abilities in the field of 
human affairs. But while learning-through-action is 
fundamental, learning-through-thought is scarcely 
less important. Certainly intellectual understanding 
is one of the indispensable foundations for a Foreign 
Service career. It is not enough for the officer to 
have had a sound background in academic studies 
before entering the Service. He also needs through- 
out his career the kind of off-the-job educational 
interludes which will supplement his learning on the 
job and will make increasingly meaningful to him 
the experiences which he undergoes in the perform- 
ance of his everyday duties. 

This supplementary education should play an im- 
portant role in the officer’s development. The oppor- 
tunities provided should renew and refresh his feel- 
ing for his own country and its people, by bringing 
him periodically into contact with the thoughts and 
feelings of articulate homespun Americans; they 
should increase his knowledge of the modern world, 
by providing him with a wide range of new infor- 
mation; they should stimulate and enrich his think- 
ing, by bringing him into touch with first-class minds 
in various fields of effort; they should provide him 
with increasingly efficient “tools” in the form of 
language skills and knowledge of geographical and 
sociological problems; and possibly most important 
of all, they should provide him with leisure and de- 
tachment for reflection, so that he can integrate his 
ideas and his experiences into carefully thought out 
personal convictions, which will be the guiding rules 
of his actions in years to come. 

A third consideration which should be made clear 
at the outset is the goal of the training process. One 
goal is certainly the development of Foreign Service 
Officers who will be well-fitted at maturity to handle 
positions of major responsibility, and who will be 
able to serve with judgment and distinction as chiefs 
of mission, counselors of embassy, counselors of em- 
bassy for economic affairs, or consuls general in 
charge of important posts, if assigned abroad; or of 
handling responsibilities of equivalent importance in 
the Department of State, if assigned to Washington. 
But in addition to grooming men for the top posi- 
tions, a training program must also take care of 
providing efficient officers all along the line, includ- 
ing men of specialized competence to handle a host 
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of technical subjects which in this modern age have 
become the everyday subjects of American diplo- 
macy. In other words, there must be leaders, and 
there must be specialists. And in that state of per- 
fection of which one may dream, the leaders should 
possess some measure of specialized knowledge, and 
the specialists should not be without some of the 
imagination and initiative of the true leader. 


In-Service Patterns for the General Officer 


For the sake of clarity, the discussion in this essay 
will be confined to officers of career, including both 
those who remain general officers and those who 
specialize. The more complicated problem of in- 
service training for the specialist, recruited from 
outside the Service and therefore lacking the basic 
general training of the career officer, will be reserved 
for treatment in a separate essay. 

First, what of the general officer—that is, the offi- 
cer who sticks to consular and diplomatic work and 
strikes out along the traditional path of general re- 
porting, protection of American interests, negotia- 
tion and representation? What kind of in-service 
training program would best aid him to grow in 
stature and fulfill his potentialities? 

The distinction was made a few pages back be- 
tween introductory training, covering the period of 
indoctrination and basic experience in the tech- 
niques of the Service, and in-service training, to 
develop the individual abilities of officers who have 
had this general foundation. A further distinction 
may now be made between two kinds of in-service 
training: (1) intermediate training, which would 
deal with the officer’s development through the mid- 
dle grades of the Service, and (2) advanced train- 
ing, which would be for outstanding officers only, to 
prepare them for the top responsibilities of the For- 
eign Service and the Department of State. In this pa- 
per the emphasis will be on the intermediate period. 

During the introductory period, the officer will 
have had both basic field experience and some organ- 
ized instruction in Washington. It may not unrea- 
sonably be assumed that in future years he will have 
had something of the nature of the “basic year” in 
the United States, proposed by Dr. DeWitt C. Poole. 
which would include three months of travel about 
the country, language and area studies, lectures and 
seminars on various phases of foreign affairs, and 
experiences which would give him insight into the 
workings of the Department of State. Those who go 
through such a program will, in Dr. Poole’s words. 
bear in common “the intellectual and moral stamp 
of one basic training experience.” 

Whether the “basic year” in the United States 
comes after one year in the field, or three, or five. 
the proper line of demarcation between introductory 
and in-service training should be placed at the con- 
clusion of this climactic year. From this point we 
are not dealing with new officers, but with men who 
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have survived a rigorous period of apprenticeship 
and probation, and who now have their feet on the 
ground and some very definite ideas of the direc- 
tions in which they should like to develop. 

Either at the beginning or at the end of the “basic 
year,” it would seem highly desirable that some sort 
of “pattern” be set up for the post assignments of 
the individual officer, so that his experience may be 
concentrated either in some one geographical area 
or in some particular branch of Foreign Service 
work. The aim should not be to make a specialist 
of him, but to develop him into a, general officer 
with one or more fields of particular competence. 
If he wants to become an out-and-out specialist, that 
is another matter, to be dealt with in a later section 
of this paper. For the moment let us consider the 
general officer. 

A decision, then, should be reached as to the indi- 
vidual’s pattern of development. Should he prepare 
himself for a career in Latin America? Should he 
dig into the Moslem languages and concentrate on 
the Near and Middle East? Should he spend a 
peirod of years .on economic reporting and become 
a general officer with special competence in problems 
of international trade? Should he be pointed toward 
eventual work in Russia, and given assignments 
which would prepare him broadly for such a career? 
Should he not specialize at all, but make a career of 
diversity? A group of officers who have worked in 
all parts of the world, and who have done a wide 
variety of tasks, might well be a useful asset to the 
Service. 

For the individual officer, the decision reached at 
this time could be the most important one to be 
made during his entire career. And from the point 
of view of the Service, the hundreds of decisions 
that would be made would in the aggregate deter- 
mine the future resources of the Foreign Service in 
terms of men fitted to undertake assignments for 
which specialized competence is needed. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that it would be desirable to have 
the individual officer, at or near the end of his intro- 
ductory years, interviewed by a board composed of 
responsible officials of the Office of.Foreign Service. 
One member of this board should most certainly 
be the chief of the Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel, or an assistant chief representing him. 
Another member might be the chief of the Division 
of Training Services, or an assistant chief acting for 
him, and a third might be either the chief of the 
Division of Foreign Service Planning, or one of the 
principal officials of the Office of Foreign Service 
itself. 

However the board is constituted, it should have 
power to make a binding decision on the pattern the 
officer’s career is to follow. The officer should be 
interviewed carefully and sympathetically. His in- 
terests and aptitudes should be determined, and the 
possibilities for fields of concentration discussed 
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with him, just as a college dean might discuss with 
a freshman his plans for selecting his academic 
major. The aim of the committee should be, on the 
one hand, to see that sufficient men are being con- 
centrated in each important branch of Foreign Ser- 
vice work to meet the future needs of the Service, 
and, on the other hand, to steer the young officer 
into the field in which, all factors considered, he 
should be able to develop most effectively, both for 
his own best interests and the welfare of the Service. 
Quite possibly the number of officers interested in 
one of the more popular fields—say, for example, 
European political reporting—would be out of pro- 
portion to the foreseeable need in that field. The 
board should then steer enough officers into the less 
popular fields to right the balance. 

To save the time of the board, there probably 
would have to be one or more persons acting as sec- 
retaries to it, to do preliminary interviewing and 
get the facts of each case assembled. When an officer 
appeared before the board, each board member 
should have in front of him a succinct memorandum 
giving the essential facts of the case, with a state- 
ment of what the officer himself wants and what the 
secretary recommends after studying the case. In 
no situation, however, should the recommendation 
of the secretary be merely rubber-stamped; every 
case should be worth the personal attention of the 
board itslef. 

At any rate, once the decision is reached, both 
the Division of Foreign Service Personnel and the 
Division of Training Services should do everything 
they can to implement it. As far as it can be worked 
out within the exigencies of administrative needs, 
post assignments should be made with regard to the 
pattern decided upon for the individual officer. And 
the Division of Training Services should maintain 
continuous contact with each officer, to see that he 
gets area and language preparation and other train- 
ing opportunities which would be useful to him in 
his field of concentration. 

In order to keep specialization within desired 
limits, a decision would have to be made as to the 
length of time an officer should spend in his field of 
concentration. The desirable period probably would 
vary from five to ten years, depending on the indi- 
vidual case. Ten years would perhaps be a conve- 
nient period of reference in making plans. Some 
officers might be kept in a field of concentration— 
say, for example, Latin America—for the entire 
period; others might be given some diversified 
assignments in addition to those in harmony with. 
the major theme. The essential principle to be pre- 
served is that during the ten years immediately fol- 
lowing his “basic year,” each officer, except those 
deliberately electing to make a career of diversity. 
should be concentrated for the majority of the time 
on some one area or functional division of Foreign 
Service work. 
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Off-the-Job Training Projects 


Training given in the United States to Foreign 
Service Officers detached from post assignments for 
such a purpose can be either specific or general. 
Since the officer will have a fairly generalized educa- 
tional experience during his “basic year,” it may be 
assumed that for the next few years following this 
interlude his primary need will be for instruction 
that is practical and specific. At the same time, 
every individual program, no matter how practical 
or technical, should include opportunities for re- 
freshment in the general atmosphere of American 
life. 

Some of the possibilities are as follows: 


(1) The officer would be ordered to Washington 
for a month’s consultation prior to taking up a new 
assignment. During this period he would be briefed 
by the appropriate geographical and economic divi- 
sions, he would hold conferences with other depart- 
ment officials who are interested in the area to which 
he is going, and he would be assisted in getting 
additional background and information by the Divi- 
sion of Training Services. An officer in charge of 
in-service training would talk over his problem with 
him and arrange special conferences and experiences 
which would be of value. Among possible projects 
which could be worked out in even such a brief 
period would be to spend several days in a Govern- 
ment department or agency or some other institution 
which deals with the area or the problem in which 
the officer is interested; to travel to some city within 
a few hours of Washington, to confer with some lay 
authority on the area or the problem, and get the 
benefit of that authority’s expert views; to spend a 
few days in a commercial or industrial establish- 
ment within a few hours of Washington, in order to 
acquire technical background and obtain the view- 
point of the men engaged in the enterprise: or to 
collect reading matter in the form of books, reports, 
magazine articles, pamphlets, etc., which the officer 
could take with him to his new post and peruse at 
his leisure. 


(2) The officer would be assigned to Washington 
for two, three, or possibly four months of training 
before starting for his new post. In such a case the 
Division of Training Services could arrange some- 
what more extensive courses of instruction for him. 
Intensive language instruction should be provided 
the officer and his wife if they do not speak fluently 
the language or languages of the country to which 
they are going. In addition, area studies should be 
undertaken. Lectures and seminars dealing with 
area problems should be going on continuously, so 
that at almost any time of year that an officer might 
come to Washington he would find courses being 
given in his area of particular interest. Quite pos- 
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sibly, language and area courses would be offered 
on a quarterly basis, and the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel, in arranging for training assign- 
ments, would be able to time them in such a way 
that the majority of such assignments would be 
dated to start at the beginning of a calendar quarter. 
The area courses should contain very specific mate- 
rial on the economic and political structure of each 
country, which should be given out in printed or 
mimeographed form for study by the officer and for 
his permanent reference. Such material should con- 
tain organization charts of the country’s govern- 
mental structure, graphic displays showing the rela- 
tionships between the main political parties, charts 
showing in simplified form the principal economic 
enterprises of the country and their relationship to 
the Government, social stratification charts, and 
such other graphic material as would most quickly 
orient the student in regard to the country. There 
should be actual lists of all important American 
business, industrial, religious, philanthropic and 
educational organizations in the country, with notes 
on the importance of each. This graphic and written 
material should be discussed and made meaningful 
in lectures and seminars conducted by people who 
know the country thoroughly from recent actual ex- 
perience. The climactic lectures should deal broadly 
and imaginatively with American interests and poli- 
cies in regard to the country in question. Extensive 
reading lists should be prepared and given out. 

In addition to very specific courses on area prob- 
lems, a related course, which could be of great value 
if conducted properly, might be offered. This would 
deal with some of the basic concepts of sociology and 
social anthropology, and would have as its purpose 
to acquaint the Foreign Service Officer with the 
tools of analysis used by modern social scientists in 
their studies of human societies. While time would 
not permit an extensive study of this subject, it is 
believed that the most useful concepts could be made 
meaningful in a few well-organized, vivid lectures. 
supplemented by carefully chosen reading matter. 
The minimum goal of such a course should be to 
make the officer realize that the ways a foreign 
people thinks and behaves are determined by the 
total cultural milieu, which in turn is rooted in 
ancient folkways, language patterns, religious con- 
cepts, traditions, and institutions. Customs and ways 
of thinking are never merely quaint or accidental or 
stupid; they are the expression of a national psy- 
chology which is determined by over-all cultural 
patterns. The officer who is oriented in these con- 
cepts can begin to approach his country of assign- 
ment in the spirit of an amateur anthropologist, who 
has some systematic idea of how to go about ana- 
lyzing and understanding what he sees and hears. 

For the officer who is to have from two to four 
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months of training between assignments, there are 
many possibilities for obtaining specialized back- 
ground of great practical value. Along with lan- 
guage and area training, and, in some cases, instead 
of this type of training, he should have a program 
of observation of American life, which could be 
worked out for each individual officer by an appro- 
priate official of the Division of Training Services. 
The program could include periods of work or of 
observation in divisions of the Department of State, 
or of other Government agencies. Even more im- 
portant in most cases would be field trips within the 
United States to visit industrial plants, business 
houses, newspaper offices, radio stations, universi- 
ties, art museums, technical institutes, agricultural 
experiment farms, aviation laboratories, oil fields, 
or whatever other projects or institutions would be 
of special value to the individual officer. Similarly, 
the officer should attend any meetings or conferences 
dealing with subjects in which he is interested and 
should meet and talk with as many Americans as 
possible who are specialists in these fields. His 
travels should not be too hurried, but should include 
enough leisure to absorb experiences and get thor- 
oughly acquainted with the people in whom he is 
interested. He should complete such a tour as a 
better informed American who knows what is going 
on in his own country. 

(3) In the third case, an officer might be de- 
tached from duty and assigned to the Division of 
Training Services for a protracted period—any from 
six to twelve months. We are still thinking of a 
general officer in the lower and middle grades of 
the Service who had his “basic year” perhaps, and 
even one or two short training assignments in the 
United States subsequently, but is beginning to get 
out of touch with the United States and needs a 
fairly complete experience in American life to re- 
orient him in the thoughts and feelings of his coun- 
trymen, bring him up to date on what is going on 
in business, industry, politics, social movements and 
the world of ideas, and reinvigorate his thinking. 

All the projects which were mentioned for the 
shorter training periods could be included in various 
measures for the officer who comes home for the 
longer period. However, the greater amount of time 
at the officer’s disposal makes it possible to consider 
a special experience which might be of very substan- 
tial value and could form the piece de resistance of 
the training assignment. It is proposed that when a 
substantial number of officers are available each 
year for extended periods of training, an arrange- 
ment be entered into with four or five of the coun- 
try’s leading universities to take them in as “Foreign 
Service Fellows” and make them special guests for 
a semester or for an academic year. 
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A reference to the writer’s personal experience 
will help to make vivid just what is in mind. Several 
years ago, when Harvard University first established 
Nieman Fellowships for newspaper men, the writer 
was fortunate enough to be chosen as one of the 
first group of Fellows. He was at that time 30 years 
of age and had been out of college for approximately 
a decade. He had an accumulated thirst for knowl- 
edge and for stimulating ideas, as did his eight com- 
panions. The experience was intensely invigorating 
and satisfying, affording, as it did, opportunities for 
associating with a body of distinguished scholars 
and teachers and participating in the intellectual life 
of one of the world’s great centers of learning. A 
fairly extended description of this experience may 
be found under the writer’s by-line in Harper’s 
Magazine for February, 1940 (“Quest for Wisdom: 
How aC Newspaper Men Spent a Year at Har- 
vard”). 


(To be continued in the next issue) 


IN MEMORIAM 


SowELL. Ashly B. Sowell, Commercial Attache 
at Panama City, died on July 10, 1945. 

Baker. Joseph Richardson Baker, former diplo- 
matic officer and State Department official died on 
January 5, 1946, in Palm Beach, Florida. 

RavnpaL. Mrs. G. Bie. Ravndal, wife of retired 
Foreign Service Officer G. Bie Ravndal and mother 
of Christian M. Ravndal who is Counselor of Lega- 


tion in Stockholm, died in December in Orlando. 
Florida. 


MARRIAGES 


SATTERTHWAITE-CASPARD. Mrs. Leyla Caspard 
and Foreign Service Officer Joseph C. Satterthwaite 
were married on December 18, 1945, at Tecumseh, 
Michigan. Mr. Satterthwaite is Assistant Chief of 
the Division of Near Eastern Affairs. 

ParKs-MENCHERO. Miss Rosario Menchero and 
Mr. Neil Parks were married on December 29, 
1945, in Washington. Mr. Parks is assigned to 
the Office of the Foreign Service. 

Horsey-Lee. Miss Mary Hamilton Lee and For- 
eign Service Officer Outerbridge Horsey were mar- 
ried on January 2, 1946, in Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Horsey is assigned to the Division of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs and is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Service Association. Mrs. 
Horsey’s father was one-time Minister to Guatemala 
and Ecuador. 

Goptey-Paravicini. Miss Livia Paravicini and 
Foreign Service Officer George M. Godley were 
married on January 4, 1946, in Rye, New York. Mr. 
Godley is assigned as Third Secretary at Brussels. 
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Report on Legislation Affecting the 
Foreign Service 


By Cart W. Strom, Assistant Chief, Division of Foreign Service Planning 


HE last complete report on pending Foreign 

Service legislation was made by Mr. Laurence 
C. Frank in the issue of the JourNAL for February, 
1945. All three bills reported on in that article have 
become law. One of these was an amendment to the 
Foreign Service Buildings Act, and another granted 
relief to certain officers and employees of the For- 
eign Service who had suffered losses of personal 
property by reason of war conditions. The third was 
the Act of May 3, 1945, H. R. 689. At the present 
time. the following seven pieces of legislation are 
in preparation or pending in Congress: 


1. Appropriation Bills 


The Department’s appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1946 and the first deficiency bill, both of which 
have been passed, provided, in round figures, $42,- 
000.000 for the Foreign Service. In the deficiency 
bill, the Department obtained funds to give effect 
to Public Law 106 (The Federal Pay Act of 1945) 
in the cases of employees of the Foreign Service 
whose salaries are fixed by administrative action. 
A second deficiency bill involving about $3,000,000 
and a supplementary bill in which somewhat more 
than $1,000,000 will be requested are now pending. 
The purpose of the second deficiency bill is to cover 
anticipated deficits in Foreign Service appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year while the supple- 
mentary bill will provide money to cover the cost of 
increases that were given under the Federal Pay Act 
of 1945 to persons whose salaries are fixed by stat- 
ute., These increases could be made before money 
had actually been appropriated by Congress where- 
as specific action in furnishing funds was needed 
before Public Law 106 could be made effective in 
the cases of persons whose salaries are fixed ad- 
ministratively. 

If the second deficiency bill and the supplemen- 
tary bill are passed by Congress in essentially the 
form in which they have been drawn up in the De- 
partment, the total appropriations for the Foreign 
Service for the fiscal year 1946 will. amount to 
$46,000,000, more or less. This is, exclusive of 
funds transferred to the Department to finance the 
functions of OWI, OIAA, OSS, FEA, and FLC 
which were turned over to the Department by Exec- 
utive order. 


2. H. R. 4982 ‘ 


This bill will provide basie enabling legislation 
for the Department’s cultural and informational pro- 
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gram abroad. It was reported out unanimously by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on December 
14, 1945, and was expected to be voted upon by the 
House at an early date. Secretary Byrnes expressed 
his views on the purposes and need for this bill in a 
letter of October 16, 1945. The bill, in substantially 
its final form, was then numbered H. R. 4368 (later 
renumbered H. R. 4982). The letter follows: 


“The Honorable Sol Bloom, 


House of Representatives. 


“Dear Mr. Bloom: I would like to give my un- 
reserved support to the purposes of H. R. 4368. 

“You will recall that the international informa- 
tion functions of the Office of War Information 
and the Office of Inter-American Affairs were 
transferred to the Department of State by Execu- 
tive order on August 31, 1945. President Truman 
consulted me before this transfer. I did not ask 
for this responsibility, but I fully endorsed the 
President’s statement that ‘the nature of the pres- 
ent-day foreign relations makes it essential for the 
United States to maintain informational activities 
abroad as an integral part of the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 

“There has been controversy over the conduct 
of our information activities during the war. Mr. 
Benton and I agree that a peacetime program of 
information, apart from such expenditures as are 
later authorized for the so-called cultural pro- 
gram, can be conducted with far fewer people 
and at far less expense. 

“The Department of State now needs basic au- 
thority from the Congress for those information 
activities that may be indicated and that are called 
for by the President’s directive. H. R. 4368 pro- 
vides that authority. 

“In addition the Department needs authority 
from the Congress to extend beyond the Western 
Hemisphere the best features of the technical and 
educational cooperation program. The program 
in this hemisphere was considered an experiment 
in 1939. Today it is regarded as an arm. of our 
foreign policy. 

“Some phases of this technical and educational 
program have been extended to China and to the 
countries of the Near East during the war as an 
emergency measure. 

“In my judgment it is desirable that future ac- 
tivities, developed under such a program, should 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Press Comment 


MODERNIZE THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
By G. VILLARD 
From The Progressive, December 24, 1945 


Ambassador-General Pat Hurley’s explosive self- 
advertising attack upon the career diplomats in the 
State Department seems, at this writing, to be fall- 
ing absolutely flat. Should he, however, be able to 
substantiate his charge at some later time it would 
reflect much more upon the men higher up in the 
State Department than those he accused, and on 
the general organization and methods of doing busi- 
ness of the State Department. 

If this sensational assault should bring about the 
changes in the State Department that are so badly 
needed, the general will certainly have rendered a 
real public service. Unfortunately, the facts as to 
the unfavorable features of our present diplomatic 
service have been so obvious and have been known 
and written about so long that I, for one, have 
very little hope that we shall owe anything to Pat 
Hurley’s explosive appearance upon the first pages. 

Plainly, if his charges are true, they would reflect 
not so much on the individuals involved as upon 
the system which would permit a man in a great 
department of the Government to play a different 
hand from that ordered by the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State. 

It is not to be denied, however, that looseness 
of this kind has existed, and does exist, in the 
Government. Under the last four Presidents there 
has been a marked tendency of Cabinet members, 
heads of departments, chairmen of commissions, 
and other officials, to make public addresses and 
take positions which constantly have to be dis- 
avowed or forgotten as rapidly as possible, with 
private rebukes for the officials involved. 

% * 

One of the worst offenders in this respect is 
Admiral Land, of the Martime Commission, whose 
“authoritative” statements about our future mari- 
time policy have caused considerable uneasiness in 
other countries, and have never seemed warranted 
by his position, since, in the final analysis, the size 
of our future merchant fleet and its status will be 
determined not by him and his fellow-members of 
the Martime Commission, but by the President and 
the Congress. 

If two diplomats in China have been working 
against the State Department and the Ambassador, 
that means that the State Department is not con- 
trolling its officials and keeps itself in ignorance of 
what is being done in its name. 
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Now I am wiiling to admit that in the past there 
have been some routinized diplomats and too many 
of the old-school-tie type. But I have never joined 
in the hue and cry that now and then comes to the 
fore for the reason, perhaps, that I have traveled 
abroad so much and seen so many of them at work. 
Thus, I was the first newspaper man to go from 
London to Berlin, via Holland, travel for a month 
in Germany and then return via Holland to London 
after the beginning of the war in 1939. 

I was so impressed with what I saw that I wrote 
an article which was reprinted in the February, 
1940, issue of THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
JOURNAL, the spokesman and reporter of the career 
diplomats. In that article I made the following 
statement: 

“T have returned full of admiration for the man- 
ner in which our representatives abroad whom I 
have seen at work, and especially those in Holland 
and Germany, are buckling to their tasks under 
extraordinarily difficult circumstances, working day 
and night, Saturdays and Sundays without thought 
of self until they are ready to drop. 

“T have found them courteous, considerate, eager 
to help, and always waving aside any thanks on the 
ground that they are there to be of service. As an 
American I have been proud of those whom I have 
met. I know that our foreign service is good, if not 
better, than any other with which I have been 
brought into contact. I am strongly of the opinion 
that, despite the tremendous strain under which they 
are working, they have preserved their tempers and 
their human qualities and that there is less red tape 
than is to be found elsewhere.” 

* * * 


I also wrote that I was the happier to write this 
favorable comment because my memory went back 
so far. Just after I was graduated from Harvard 
I traveled for nine months through the Mediterran- 
ean countries, Nothern Africa, Egypt, Turkey and 
the Balkans, and as I was traveling with my distin- 
guished father I met through him the Ministers 
and Consuls in the various countries—we had no 
Ambassadors there then. 

They were all of them political appointees. Some 
of them disgraced us. Most of them were wholly 
incompetent or uninterested in their work, regard- 
ing their jobs merely as a means for existence. 
Today the career men one finds are usually officials 
of high-grade intelligence and ability who have 
profited by service in various countries. They are 
serious students of trade conditions and of political 
happenings, and their reports are often of the great- 
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est value and should be published far more widely 
than has been the case. When this war came our 
diplomats often forgot regulations to do everything 
they possibly could to help Americans and others 
to escape from the hell that Europe was beginning 
to be from the first day of this war. 

I do not deny that some kept rigidly to their 
office hours and went home when there were long 
lines of eager and despairing people waiting to see 
them. In any service of this kind there are bound 
to be some stupid or indifferent and lazy people. 

But when I think of men like Alexander Kirk. 
now the Ambassador in Rome, whom I found acting 
as Charge d’Affairs in Berlin; George A. Gordon, 
who was Minister to Holland, and George Messer- 
smith, whose superb work as Consul General in 
Berlin rightly resulted in his promotion to the posi- 
tion of Minister to Austria, I can forget the minority 
of misfits and still maintain that our service is supe- 
rior to any other, and especially to that of Great 
Britain which the British Government is now trying 
to reinvigorate and democratize. 

* *% 


Of course there is danger of bureaucratic methods 
and dry rot creeping into a classified service. It is 
very hard to prevent their appearance in armies 
or navies or diplomatic services or Washington 
bureaus. I gladly admit that there are times when 
the diplomatic service profits by the appointment of 
men to some higher positions without previous dip- 
lomatic training. But if those specially selected 
men are Presidential favorites, or just political ap- 
pointees, they are a danger and sometimes a dis- 
grace, and their work has to be done for them by 
men under them who do not get the credit they 
deserve. 

Again, I want to point out in reply to the charges 
that the career men are usually conservative, hide- 
bound, reactionary, and hostile to new trends, espe- 
cially the charges from the Left, that in the vast 
majority of cases the laying down of policies is 
done by the State Department, or the President— 
Mr. Roosevelt was his own State Department, con- 
stantly ignored the Department in Washington 
which was frequently in ignorance of what was 
going on, and dealt directly with diplomats, like 
Robert Murphy and Ambassador Bullitt. 

That was enough to wreck the morale of 2 depart- 
ment, and so is the apointment of a man like Pat 
Hurley when there are a number of perfectly com- 
petent career men capable of doing the job. Roose- 
velt’s habit of appointing admirals or generals as 
Ambassadors, whether they had any special fitness 
or not, was another source of demoralization. 

What has been even worse has been the ineffi- 
ciency of the State Department machine in dealing 
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with its own men in the field. | found one Minister 
in Europe in 39 who told me that he had been 
cabling from two to seven dispatches every day 
giving the latest news and telling what he was 
doing. The war had then been on over two months 
and he had not up to that time received a single 
reply to any of his messages—not a word of com- 
mendation nor of fault-finding, nor of instruction 
and direction! 

He said that he could only assume that he must 
be satisfying the Department—if anybody read his 
cables—otherwise he presumed that he would have 
been rapped over the knuckles. Actually that man 
was doing the outstanding work in the diplomatic 
corps in the capital in which he was, but it was 
never allowed to be known to the general public 
and the press. 

Finally, the men in the field are never adequately 
paid. Diplomats being sent abroad today are not 
given an adequate per diem allowance. The Depart- 
ment has never adjusted it allowances in accord 
with the different living conditions in different 
countries. 

Then, after years of hard work, they may find 
themselves jumped by men from the outside who 
do not know the first thing about the diplomatic 
service and methods. They have to rely on their 
secretaries and their clerks. Today the career men 
are facing the fact that the Government is threaten- 
ing to take into the permanent career perhaps 1,000 
of the temporary wartime appointees, so errone- 
ously has the business of the Department increased 
—it has been called upon since V-J Day to liqui- 
date the OWI and the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, in addition to assuming other functions 
which it was never intended to operate. 

The State Department itself is badly housed, 
wretchedly organized, under staffed, without ade- 
quate clerks and stenographers, or even the tools 
of the trade. Is it surprising that good men are 
steadily resigning? That others are highly indig- 
nant at the prospect that the Government will break 
its faith with them and inject into the permanent 
service, even in the upper grades, men who have 
been paid from the start of their services more than 
the bulk of the career men? 


* * 


So the next time you feel like throwing stones 
at our professional diplomats give a thought to 
their condition, what they are facing, and don’t 
blame them altogether if they occasionally take 
the wrong direction. Think what it would mean 
to you if you were a member of a department which 
had seen in the last few years a constant proces- 
sion of Secretaries of State, Under Secretaries. 
Assistant Secretaries, Special Assistants, etc, ete.— 
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Huii, Stettinius, Byrnes, Welles, Berle, MacLeish, 
Rockefeller, Acheson, Paslovsky, Grew, and many 
others, and now Dunn, Clayton, Benton, Russell, 
etc., etc., some experienced and trained, many of 
them utterly ignorant of their jobs and incapable 
administrators. 

Somehow or other this constant turning over of 
the personnel in the higher jobs must be stopped 
if we are to have efficiency, loyalty to the President, 
and a contented, effective, and keen professional 
service of younger men bent on making it a life’s 
career and determined to serve their country as well 
as selflessly as is the bulk of our career men today. 


MR. TRUMAN REORGANIZES 
By Joun FiscHER 


Excerpt from an article in Harper’s Magazine, 
January 1946 


Three successive secretaries have kept the State 
Department in an almost continuous turmoil of 
reorganization ever since the beginning of the 
war. Yet it remains the most criticized, mistrusted, 
and ineffectual department of government—and 
Jimmy Byrnes has yet to prove that he will be 
any more successful than Hull and Stettinius in his 
efforts to rejuvenate the imperious old lady. 

The nub of this intractable problem lies in the 
fact that the Department has been dominated for 
the past thirty-five years by a small clique of For- 
eign Service officers, who have come to regard it as 
a sort of private club where they could practice 
diplomacy as a gentlemanly hobby. Traditionally 
they entered the service directly from one of the 
Ivy League universities, without once rubbing el- 
bows with business, labor, or the grubbier facts 
of American life. From then on both their associa- 
tions abroad and the traditions of their service have 
schooled them to think of foreign affairs as the 
special concern of an aristocracy, like grouse shoot- 
ing, and the less the public hears about it the better. 

These men are by no means the coterie of vacant- 
headed tea-sippers sometimes caricatured by their 
critics. On the contrary, some of them are appal- 
lingly clever. They have a mastery of the dark 
rituals of protocol which a new secretary finds 
almost indispensable. They are deeply entrenched 
in the Department’s political divisions and key ad- 
ministrative posts. Their own special kind of civil 
service makes it impossible to root them out; and 
it also serves as a barrier against any new recruit, 
however able, who may lack “proper background.” 
Most important of all, they are virtuosos of bureau- 
cratic intrigue. As one of their recent victims com- 
plained: “Those boys don’t cut your throat like an 
honest politician. They pat your back, and then stab 
you in the kidneys with a perfumed ice-pick.” 
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Because they pride themselves on a profund in- 
difference toward economics, the Department’s 
Brahmins have seldom fully understood the tumult- 
uous events of the past three decades. (This same 
trait coupled with an open distaste for tradesmen, 
has not endeared them to American business men 
operating abroad.) Toward other branches of gov- 
ernment their attitude ranges from condescension 
to a thinly veiled contempt; and as a result the 
State Department is disliked by nearly everyone 
else in Washington, and has the most trouble in 
getting the cooperation of other agencies. Its feud 
with the Treasury, in particular, has long been an 
open scandal. 

Perhaps the most serious shortcomings of the 
Foreign Service heirarchy is its failure to develop 
any interest in the art of administration. On the 
purely mechanical level, this means that the Depart- 
ment still creaks along with a set of procedures 
which might have been inherited from an old ladies’ 
home during the Grant Administration. (In the 
dispatch of cables, which is its main preoccupation, 
State is slower than any other major foreign office 
in the world; and the issuance of a passport may 
take as long as three months.) On the policy level, 
it means that each of the political offices habitually 
makes its own decisions in cozy secrecy with little 
or no reference to the decisions being made by the 
next office down the hall. The result, as Walter 
Lippmann recently pointied out, is that “our foreign 
relations are not under control, that decisions of the 
greatest moment are being made in bits and pieces 
without the exercise of any sufficient over-all judg- 


This state of affairs was tolerable in the days 
when the United States had small concern with the 
rest of the world, and wanted less. Today, however, 
it invites catastrophe. 


Hence the repeated efforts to do something about 
it. The venerable Hull, who wasn’t much interested 
in administration himself, simply drew a new set 
of boxes on the organization chart and shuffled 
around the old names. Stettinius redrew the boxes 
again, repainted the fusty corridors, brought in 
new furniture and a little new blood, and labored 
heroically to find out why the correspondence so 
often went unanswered for weeks on end. Mean- 
while the old gang conducted business as usual. 

When Byrnes took over he seemed bent upon a 
reorganization that would really take. His first 
step was to oust the Foreign Service crowd, for the 
first time in a generation, from two of its key 
redoubts—the offices of the Under Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary for Administration. Into the 
first he put Dean Acheson, who suffered many a 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Working Party in the Aegean 


By Greorce M. Wipney, Vice Consul, Salonika 


Out in the middle of the Aegean lies the island 
of Lemnos, which on a map you will see as a part 
of Greece and in a Foreign Service List as a part of 
the district of the American Consulate at Salonika. 
By plane, the trip from the mainland to Lemnos is 
not far, but there are no planes to Lemnos. And 
during the war, the greater part of the small craft 
that customarily plied the Aegean was destroyed, 
with the result that the inhabitants of the island— 
including a number of naturalized and native-born 
Americans—have been more or less immobilized in 
the middle of the Aegean. So, Consul General 
Gwynn decided that if the Americans couldn’t get 
to the Consulate, the Consulate, or at least part of 
it, would go to Lemnos. 

The project had long been afoot, but there were 
so many persons clamoring for recognition right at 
our front door that there was no point in traveling 
afield to gather Americans. However, the situation 
in Salonika was at last in hand, so the Consul 
General decided it was time to harken to the Depart- 
ment’s instruction, “Procedure for Citizenship Ser- 
vices in Liberated Areas,” dated February 21, 1945, 
which said that “. . . the Department feels that pro- 
vision should be made for the needs of persons who 
live at considerable distance from the nearest Amer- 
ican office and to whom the present disrupted condi- 
tion of communication and travel facilities present 
considerable difficulties.” 
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The capital of Lemnos, Kastron, was chosen as 
headquarters, and letters requesting assistance were 
sent to the authorities, and letters of notification to 
the Americans, who, despite the virtual absence of 
communications, had been able to bombard our 
office with letters. 

On a Sunday morning in late July, a party of us 
from the Consulate boarded a British Royal Navy 
ML (Motor Launch) and took off for “our island.” 
The group included Mr. and Mrs. Gwynn, Mr. John 
Vafiades, Mr. and Mrs. Plato Jordanides, Mr. Bill 
Daniels, Miss Lillian Papanicolaou, Mr. Nicko 
Stamos, and myself. We called ourselves a “work- 
ing party,” but probably we looked more like an 
invasion force, armed as we were with blankets, 
office supplies, typewriters, and Forms 213 (a citi- 
zenship affidavit entitled “Affidavit by Native or 
Naturalized American to Explain Protracted Foreign 
Residence”). And Mr. Gwynn’s trusty fly-swatter. 

The trip to Lemnos by motor launch takes ten 
hours. The first hour put us well outside the Bay 
of Salonika and started us into the Gulf, and the 
sea had a beautiful early morning smoothness. The 
second hour the sea began getting rough, and you 
found people being little amused by remarks about 
“only eight more hours to go.” And the third hour 
you found few persons to whom to make such re- 
marks. Four of the Greek employees had succumbed 
to the “unreliable local weather” of the Aegean. 

Of course, we 
were in a stretch 
of water that 
has had a bad 
reputation at 
least as far back 
as the days of 
ancient Greece. 
This was right 
off the tip of the 
three land fin- 
gers of Cassan- 
dra, Sithonia 
and Athos. At 
the tip of Athios 
rises up famous 


Mount Athos, 


Departing from 
Salonika on Roy- 
al Navy ML. 
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the holy mountain of Greece, about which cluster 
20 great Orthodox monasteries, Greek, Russian, Bul- 
garian, etc. 

It was afternoon when we caught first sight of 
Lemnos, a dun-colored mass of land which from a 
distance seems devoid of all vegetation. We were a 
bit disappointed. Some were still feeling sick, all of 
us were tired and baked by the sun—and now this 
barren island. But our spirits spurted a bit as we 
slid past the hilltop citadel which guards the town 
of Kastron and could see the American flag flying 
from the town square and the crowds of people 
waiting at the quay. The ML was too large to pull 
up to the quay, so we dropped anchor and waited 
for the two rowboats which had pulled away from 
the shore. In one boat were the acting sub-prefect 
and the chief of police. 
so there was a round of 
shaking hands before we 
climbed into the waiting 
rowboats. 

Assembled at last on 
shore, we listened to the 
welcome address, deliv- 
ered in excellent English 
by a naturalized Ameri- 
can, Mr. Nicholas Cara- 
vias, which began: 

“For the first time in 
her history, our island 
has the honor to wel- 
come official representa- 
tives of the United States 
of America.” 

Briefly he spoke of the 
admiration and _grati- 
tude which Greece feels 
for the United States. 
Then we proceeded afoot 
to our quarters about a 
ten-minute walk through 
winding, narrow streets. 
But first we had to pass 
through the _ square, 
where the crowd cheered 
and clapped. We felt we 
were truly wanted. 

The island people of 
Greece have a reputation 
for hospitality. Certain- 
ly on Lemnos we found 
hospitality that couldn’t 
be surpassed. For our 
residence, the islanders 


Part of the Venetian-built citadel atop the blister of 

had turned over to us a voleanic rock which guards the town of Kastron, f oll d 
Lemnos. The view is from the window of the resi- ter the olfice reopened, 
dence used by the Consulate working party. 


large house overlooking 
the sea. The home was a 
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splendid structure built by a Greek who had become 
wealthy in England and built the home for his sum- 
mer vacations on the island. During the occupation 
it was requisitioned by the Germans. The owner 
himself died during the occupation. After the Ger- 
mans evacuated, taking the furniture and valuables 
of the house, it was closed up. When .the people of 
Lemnos learned of our coming, they obtained per- 
mission from the heir in Athens to put it at our 
disposal, and then proceeded to wire it with elec- 
tricity and furnish it, complete down to the last 
work. They even provided an excellent chef. And 
we had come prepared to camp if necessary! All 
the furnishings, of course, were loaned by various 
residents. 

And the islanders’ thoughtfulness was equal to 

their hospitality. Sure- 
sem ly, we told ourselves 
of shortly after we had ar- 
rived, however exhaust- 
ed we are we shall be re- 
quired to attend some 
sort of welcoming dinner 
tonight, with speeches 
It was a shock to learn 
that nothing had been 
planned for our first 
night! 

This was late Sunday 
evening. On Monday 
morning we were shown 
to our offices — three 
rooms on second 
floor of a private home 
overlooking the square. 
Our prospective clients 
had gotten there ahead 
of us and had congre- 
gated about the open 
cafe which was on the 
first floor of the build- 
ing, and were lined up 
and down the stars. Old 
men holding naturaliza- 
tion certificates, peasant 
women with babies in 
their arms, youngsters 
clutching American birth 
certificates, all wishing 
to be registered as 
American citizens. We 
couldn’t but be amazed 
at the order which pre- 
vailed. In Salonika, dur- 
ing the first few months 
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The Foreign Policy of the United States 


Lecture Delivered at the Casa Americana by EMMETT J. Hucues, Attaché, Madrid 


What Is a Foreign Policy? 
LTHOUGH it has become fashionable in some 


circles to inquire if the United States has any 
foreign policy, it is considerably more intelligent 
to begin with a more basic question: What do the 
words “foreign policy” signify? 

Does the phrase mean only the material—terri- 
torial, economic or political—desires of a nation 
at a given moment in its history? Or does it refer 
to the ultimate ideals toward which that nation is 
striving, through war or peace? Is a nation’s for- 
eign policy defined by what it does, or what it says, 
or what it is? 

For a moment, let us look at these questions in 
terms of the much abused analogy between nations 
and individuals. In any community, the individual 
human being is concerned with a fairly standardized 
series of problems which make up his life within 
that community. He seeks the material welfare of 
his household, maintenance of his home’s security 
and dignity, education of his children and provi- 
sion for their future progress, advancement in his 
own professional career . . . all problems which can 
be translated into the language of national issues. 

In addition—and touching sensitively upon all 
these matters—the individual must meet the ever 
present issue of his place in the community as de- 
fined by the pattern of human relationships he de- 
velops with his neighbors. The definition of these 
relationships depends upon the answers to certain 
questions which his associates must ask in judging 
and learning to understand him. They ask, for 
example, if he is a person of trust? Is his intel- 
lectual strength blended with intellectual integ- 
rity? Is he ambitious—and if so, does his ambi- 
tion consist of the healthy civilized desire to share 
greater responsibility for the welfare of his com- 
munity; or it is a predatory ambition which can 
enrich itself only through the impoverishment of 
others? Does this individual speak the truth and 
does the truth he speaks today remain the truth 
tomorrow? Is he fitted for the position in the 
community to which he aspires—fitted by character 
and training and intellect? 

In these ways an individual’s value must be as- 
sessed by his community, and his relationships with 
all fellow-members of the community must be di- 
rected in such a fashion as to provide the answers to 
these questions. The conduct of those relationships, 
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on the basis of which he is judged, can be said to 
constitute this individual’s “foreign policy.” 


We see, in terms of the individual, that’ his con- 
tribution to his community is effectively determined 
by three factors: first—his ability or strength to 
contribute anything; secondly—the specific nature 
of the objectives to which he is dedicating his 
efforts; thirdly, his character insofar as it pre- 
scribes for him the legitimate methods he may use 
in attaining those objectives. 


If we apply these same thoughts to the nation 
instead of the individual, we can see the same prin- 
ciples written in the even larger letters of interna- 
tional relations. And we progress to this under- 
standing: that foreign policy means a nation’s use 
of its strength in the world community to achieve a 
desired relationship with fellow-nations in a way 
consistent with its own character and principles. A 
nation’s foreign policy, therefore, is seen as a pro- 
jection of the national character—an expression to 
the world of the ideas which bind that nation and 
inspire it to live. 

In the fullest sense, to know a nation’s foreign 
policy is to know its power, to know what that 
power is striving to achieve, and to know what 
principles will govern the exercise of that power. 


Geographical Necessities 


If we were to believe as the ancients in some god 
whose sole task is to preside over the fate of na- 
tions, he would have to be an ambidexterous divin- 
ity whose two huge hands—history and geography 
—would mould national character. For it is from 
these two sources that there is formed the special 
stamp—the outward marks and inner attributes— 
which distinguish each people from all others. And 
as national character stimulates and guides a peo- 
ple’s foreign policy, so is American foreign policy 
fully understandable only in terms of those forma- 
tive influences. 

Obviously and profoundly, the thousands of miles 
which stand between the United States and both the 
European and Asiatic continents have affected 
America’s capacity to grow as well as the nature of 
its world relations. This separation it was which al- 
lowed the young colonies 150 years ago to enjoy a 
physical security imperative at a time when the 
nation was not strong enough to risk foreign wars 
and when no such methods of air travel existed as 
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could suddenly threaten such relative immunity. 
This same physical remoteness in recent days has 
permitted the United States, both after 1914 and 
after 1939, an important two years or more. of 
mental readjustment, as well as military prepara- 
tion, before having to enter the European or Asiatic 
arenas; and the same circumstances have endowed 
American entry into war with a psychological meaa- 
ing and impact which have notably impressed neu- 
tral as well as enemy opinion in both instances. 
Finally, this geographical situation has allowed the 
Luge wheels of the American industrial machine to 
turn without interruption from shells or bombs— 
an effective immunity which has logically cast the 
nation in the role of the “arsenal of democracy.” 

This same special situation on the globe’s sur- 
face has prescribed a second condition of American 
political life: the necessity of harmonious working 
relations with the other Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. Without hemisphere unity, the bene- 
fits of separation from Europe and Asia would have 
been more apparent than real. For this reason, 
even during the times when the passion for isola- 
tionism from European struggles .was most in- 
flamed, American public opinion has always under- 
stood the strategic compulsion underlying Hemi- 
sphere unity. This appreciation was first expressed 
clearly*in negative terms, when President Monroe 
sent his famous message to Congress in 1923—the 
message conveying the “doctrine” that “the Ameri- 
can continents . . . are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers.” This principle has received its 
affirmative expression in the slow, steady develop- 
ment of Pan-American unity, dating from the time 
when the first Pan-American Conference was held 
in 1889. After many reverses and misunderstand- 
ings, this unity has come to full maturity in the last 
ten years, and has reached its finest, fullest expres- 
sion in the recent accords concluded at the Mexico 
City conferences. 


The entire course of American history has been 
profoundly affected by a third geographical fact: 
the presence of enormous adjacent virgin territory 
through which the original thirteen colonies could 
expand westward from the Atlantic seaboard. For 
more than a century the pulse of the American heart 
beat with the rhythm of the drive to the Pacific, and 
the fullest energies of American brains and hands 
were commanded by the ever-advancing frontier to 
the west. It was a movement further propelled by 
the great waves of immigration from Europe. Into 
the area west of the Mississippi alone could have 
been placed the entire Roman Empire, and this 
folk movement, which the opportunities of such a 
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territory inspired, was unparalleled since the time 
when the Germanic tribes swept across the fron- 
tiers of that same Empire. And while this gigantic 
national effort captured the imagination of Amer- 
ica, simultaneously the century of relative peace 
which Europe enjoyed, from the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 until the outbreak of war in 1914, brought 
no international conflicts in the Old World which 
could compete for the attention of the busy people 


in the New World. 


As a consequence of this advancing of the fron- 
tier steadily westward, a fourth geographic factor 
has come into play: for the United States has be- 
come a nation which must defend itself along thou- 
sands of miles of coastline on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. These coastlines—blessed though 
they are with some of the world’s finest harbors— 
deprive the United States of the luxury of concern- 
ing itself only with either the Asiatic or European 
continents to the exclusion of one or the other. An 
enemy navy dominating the approaches to either 
coastal area would threaten directly the life of the 
United States. That is why American soldiers in 
this war have been buried in Tunisia as well as 
Guadalcanal, in France as well as Iwo Jima. 


A final geographic factor of profound conse- 
quence has been the presence in American soil oi 
unusual mineral wealth. This wealth it has beer 
which has allowed the United States to be the pro- 
ducer of such a large portion of the world’s vital 
resources—coal and iron, oil and copper. These 
constitute the foundation on which American indus- 
try is built—the muscles and nerves of the world’s 
industrial giant. . . . And in industrial wars, such 
as are fought today, this fact is one of the reasons 
why there are more German soldiers buried in 
Tunisia than American, more Japanese than Ameri- 
can on the island of Iwo Jima. 


Historic Influences 


Within these physical limits set by the firm hand 
of geography, powerful historic influences have 
shaped the form of American foreign policy. While 
neither geography nor history creates any inflexible 
compulsion which forces American statesmen to 
make a specific decision at a specific moment, both 
have dictated the factors which American statesmen 
must take into account, and have limited the alterna- 
tives among which they can choose, when any major 
decision has to be made. 

United States history began with a fight for free- 
dom against a major overseas power, and from that 
fight has come down through one generation after 
another a legacy of thought and feeling that always 
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Diplomatic Warren 


(Being excerpts from the diary of Harold B. Minor recounting some of the 
tragi-comic effects of overcrowded office conditions at the Department of State 


Characters are fictitious. No offense is meant to anyone, except perhaps 
to those who allot (or fail to allot) office space 


EAR DIARY: The cold, gray building at 17th 
and Penna. is beginning to lose some of its 
prison-like qualities and I am almost on the point 
of believing that there is something in Wilde’s 
philosophy that “stone walls do not a prison make.” 
At least, things are looking up and strangely enough 
it all came about because of shortage of office space. 
The best way to explain what I mean is to describe 
a typical day in one of the offices to which my daily 
wanderings sometimes take me. 

The scene is a warren inhabited by four persons 
who have under their protective wing relations with 
six countries. The crowds—office personnel, for- 
eign diplomats (who will be referred to hereafter 
as F.D.), callers and casual onlookers (who will be 
termed C.O.) have already assembled and an atmos- 
phere of gay abandon pervades the locale. As I 
enter, a desk officer (who will be designated as 
D.O.) is talking to a F.D. on the subject of the 
future of Palestine. Immediately at the caller’s 
back is another F.D. who is talking to another D.O. 
but is spending most of his time and effort in listen- 
ing to what is being said behind him about Pales- 
tine. A third F.D. is standing hard by awaiting 
his chance to get in a few licks about another coun- 
try but is equally engrossed in the conversation 


The tired businessman 


about Palestine. A Rabbi sits nearby (he got one 
of the eight chairs by coming early) and lends at 
least an occasional ear to what is being said about 
Palestine. Several knots of C.O.’s stand by talking 
on various subjects or humming popular tunes, 
awaiting their turns. A businessman sits (he also 
got one of the chairs, since he appears to have 
spent the night there in the hopes of getting in a 
few words) in a corner. The even tenor is inter- 
rupted only by the constant ringing of the telephones 
and the chortles of some of the C.O.’s as a par- 
ticularly good anecdote is sprung. 

The conversation on Palestine warms up well and 
gets to the point where the D.O. asks the F.D. what 
in the dickens anyway can be done with Palestine 
to suit all parties. Everyone in the room is tense 
as this climax is reached. The other F.D.’s present 
are alert; the one who has been leaning against the 
wall momentarily lifts his pencil with which he has 
been taking copious notes for his chief; the rabbi 
leans forward; the knots of C.O.’s turn intently 
toward the speakers. At this point the spell is 
broken by one of the C.O.’s whose helpful contribu- 
tion to the dilemma is something like the following: 
“You can always give it back to the Indians.” When 
the ensuing pandemonium subsides, the rabbi re- 
marks: “Sir, I'll have you know there are no East 
Indians in Palestine.” To this the F.D.’s readily 
assent. The crestfallen C.O. eats humble pie, re- 
marking, “I was only trying to be helpful, and any- 
way, I meant American Indians.” The tension thus 
relieved, everyone goes back to his previous pre- 
occupation. 

The tired businessman, who had been humming 
excerpts from Pinafore, smiled appreciatively when 
I occasionally joined in at appropriate places suck 
as “polished up the handle of the big front door” 
or “and so do his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts.” Taking this musical liaison as an introduc- 
tion, I asked him how he was coming on in his vigil. 
His plaintive reply was that both his time and pa- 
patience were running out and he just did not 
know what he would do if his business could not be 
conducted during the course of the day. To impress 
him with the need for patience and tolerance. I 
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tackled him in his own field by paraphrasing a song 
from his favorite comic opera. Using “things are 
seldom what they seem,” from Pinafore, I suggested 
that after all this might not even be a Government 
office but more likely was a ward at St. Elizabeth’s. 
He was impressed and carried our little play on 
Gilbert and Sullivan to a tuneful and logical end by 
replying, “Yes, I know—that is so.” Since he had 
run out of patience, tobacco and Gilbert and Sul- 
livan airs, he decided to take himself off and return 
bright and early next morning, bringing his lunch 
and a victrola with the complete score of “Trial by 
Jury.” His choice seemed sinister and somewhat 
frightened me. 


Turning to a knot of C.O.’s, I was highly amused 
as one, who had been watching over the shoulder 
of a typist as she typed a secret instruction on 
British sterling balances in the Near East, made the 
naive remark that anyway he had always thought 
that sterling balances were scales to weigh silver. 
Turning then to another group I became highly 
indignant to find them discussing the Tangier Prob- 
lem. In some irritation I suggested in my best 
Oxford English (which it is well known all foreign 
service officers use but which I will admit sounds 
somewhat moth-eaten in my case when superimposed 
on a native Kansas twang) that it was neither pro- 
tocol nor cricket to discuss Tangier in that par- 
ticular room and that they should take themselves 
off to the African Division where it was likely that 
some 20 to 50 persons had by this -time assembled 
and where they could have at least as much fun. 
One protested that I had no authority to move them 
and that anyway I did not look like an authentic 
diplomat. Although this is just cause for mayhem, 
I confined myself to retorting with considerable 
asperity that I was so a real diplomat in spite of 
the absence of spats and striped pants. (I slipped 
here for I meant to say trousers, but fell back, in 
this moment of irritation, into the Kansas colloquial. 
This is known as a reversion to type or throwback 
or something like that.) My forceful manner, or 
perhaps hysteria, convinced them for they took off, 
making room for other F.D.’s and C.O.’s who had 
begun to arrive. 


While all continued relatively calm, there were 
minor crises, such as when someone became un- 
nerved by the pleading telephones. (I have been 
toying with the idea of having these instruments 
removed because they disturb the tranquillity of 
these homey get-togethers, but I doubt if I will get 
support from the bureaucrats.) On another occasion 
I am afraid I lost that poise for which diplomats 
are known when a messenger arrived and delivered 
the secret documents over to the F.D. who was 
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J. D. Irwin, Illustrator 
I was so a real diplomat 


leaning against the wall instead of to the appro- 
priate D.O. One does not especially like having 
these outsiders peruse official and secret documents. 
You find that almost invariably they get finger 
prints on them, lose your place or take them home 
in a moment of forgetfulness. 

At this point I really had to leave in spite of the 
fun and get back to my own room before the F.D.’s 
and C.O.’s there had removed the files and fixtures. 
I should like to have stayed in in this gay atmos- 
phere until tea and whiskey and sodas were served. 
Then, too, there might be a bit of dancing later. 
Bridge, of course, was out for there was no room 
for a table and anyway, who could concentrate in 
that bedlam. 

So, dear diary, it is fun now working in the State 
Department and let us hope that we do not have 
to return to the old days when there was lots of 
space and when there were only a few people in a 
room doing dull, uninteresting things. Our work 
is now so simple. Everything gets done somehow 
and it does not seem a burden. Whereas in the 
old days we had to take action on everything that 
came along, now we find that papers gradually dis- 
appear if left on the desk long enough and no action . 
at all is called for. Budgeting is also simple. It 
makes no difference whether we ask for 14 CAF-4 
employees or 4 CAF-14 employees, since anyway 
no one would know them in the general melee, and 
in any event they would have no place to sit. So, if 
they will only leave us in the present state of utter 
confusion, life in the old, cold, gray building will 
continue to be just oodles of fun. And so to bed. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Appreciation of Mr. Stimson 
Lima, January 2, 1946. 


To THE EpiTors, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

In connection with the recent resignation of the 
Honorable Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of War. 
I would like to recall at this time with gratitude the 
helpful and vigorous role taken by Mr. Stimson 
when Secretary of State in trying to improve condi- 
tions in the Foreign Service. It is my recollection 
that to him should go much of the credit in 1931 for 
persuading Congress for the first time to grant allow- 
ances to the Foreign Service for rent of quarters. In 
this instance and doubtless in many others Mr. Stim- 
son gave the Foreign Service backing which it sorely 
needed and which it has not always enjoyed. 

I would like to feel that I am expressing the view- 
point of the majority of the officers in the Service in 
expressing publicly our gratitude to Mr. Stimson as 
well as congratulations for the magnificent job 
which he has just completed as Secretary of War. 
To those of us in the Foreign Service who are doing 
our best to discharge our duties, despite odds and 
discouragements, in the best traditions of American 


public service, we cannot help but be inspired by the’ 


example of such an exemplary public servant as the 
Honorable Henry L. Stimson. : 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarpb TRUEBLOOD. 


Locating the “Lost Battalion” 


Washington, D.C., 
December 10, 1945. 
To THE EpiTors, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

The “Lost Battalion” letter which appeared in 
the November issue of the JOURNAL gives the im- 
pression that the Department's efforts to obtain the 
release of Foreign Service Officers from the armed 
forces have virtually failed. Fortunately that is not 
the case, and I feel that the Foreign Service should 
know the facts. 

Shortly after V-J Day, letters were addressed to 
the Secretaries of War and Navy requesting the 
release of Foreign Service Officers from military 
duty in order that their services might be used to 
greater advantage by the Department. Twenty-four 
such letters were written on behalf of eleven Foreign 
Service Officers in the Army, eleven in the Navy, 
and two in the Marine Corps. 

The War and Navy Departments naturally were 
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reluctant to make exceptions to their point system 
for demobilization; however, by persistent efforts 
in the form of correspondence and frequent con- 
versations, the Department, through the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel, has achieved the fol- 
lowing results: 

(1) All the Foreign Service Officers who were in . 
the Army or in the Marine Corps either have been 
released or are now in the process of separation. 

(2) Of the ten Ensigns and one enlisted man in 
the Navy, the enlisted man has been discharged and 
Ensigns are being detailed to the Department. 
Meanwhile, the Department is continuing to nego- 
tiate at the highest level for the discharge of the 
Foreign Service Officers who, although on detail to 
the Department, are still in the Navy. 

Very truly yours, 
WituiaM E. DeCourcy, Chief, 


Division of Foreign Service Personnel. 


A Consumer’s Cooperative for the 
Foreign Service? 


Consular Section, American Embassy 
Brussels, Belgium 
December 7, 1945. 
To THE EpiToRs, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

It was with the greatest interest that I read Mr. 
Scull’s article in the November issue of the JoURNAL 
regarding the establishment of a Consumer’s Coop- 
erative for the Foreign Service and I wish here and 
now to state that I believe it to be the most logical 
method of serving the varied needs of our far-flung 
organization. I think the plan of operation as out- 
lined in the article is quite satisfactory and that steps 
should be taken to put it into effect as promptly as 
possible. 

However, there is one suggestion I should like to 
make. If the necessary response from the field is 
not forthcoming within a reasonable time, might I 
suggest that a circular instruction, recommending 
that a poll of all officers and employees be taken, be 
addressed to all posts. I notice-in his foreword that 
Mr. Tenney suggests that a poll be taken but I fear 
too few offices will act on his suggestion and I feel 
that this idea is too important for the efficient 
operation of our Service to let slide by. 

Please count on my wholehearted support in this 
plan. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert M. WINFREE, 
American Vice Consul. 
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Why Federal Income Tax for 
Members of the Service? 


American Consulate, 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras, 
December 10, 1945. 
To THE EpiTors, 
Tue AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

Why, I ask, why do we of the Foreign Service 
stationed abroad have to pay the Federal income 
tax? 

Most of us spend our entire careers outside of 
the United States. We do not receive any of the 
benefits of the police and fire protection, superior 
sanitation, good roads, good postal service, and 
many other things which those who live in the 
United States have and take for granted. In other 
words, our payment of this income tax is exactly 
tantamount to our having to pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the privilege of working for it. (I have 
never heard of such a thing in private business.) I 
believe it is even unconstitutional, because it is 
undoubtedly “taxation without representation,” one 
of the cardinal principles we fought for in the 
foundation of our Government. By the time most of 
us have been switched from post to post for ten 
or fifteen years we have even lost the right to vote. 
We are not even granted the exmption extended to 
American citizens who habitually reside outside of 
the United States. We are not even allowed the per- 
sonal exemption of $1.500.00 granted to certain 
members of the armed forces. If this is not rank 
discrimination, I do not know what the term means. 

There has been considerable talk some time now 
about increasing salaries in the Foreign Service. 
There is one way by which our net incomes could 
be augmented without one cent of extra appropria- 
tions for the purpose by the Congress and that is by 
the exemption from the payment of the Federal 
income tax by members of the Foreign Service 
stationed abroad. 

What about it, brother members of the American 
Foreign Service Association? 

Sincerely yours. 
Francis C. Jorpan. 


Technical and Industrial Assistance 


Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 
November 2, 1945. 
To THE EpITror, 
THe AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

The present strong impetus toward public works 
construction, engineering development, and new 
industrialization in many countries, as well as the 
urgent need for rehabilitation in others seems to 
present a special opportunity to the Foreign Service 
to do a great work for our own nation and, at the 
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same time, to render real assistance to the peoples 
of other lands. It does not seem to me that the 
Foreign Service is now adequately organized to 
grasp this privilege or to meet its responsibilties in 
this respect. In the discussions I have read con- 
cerning its expansion, I have seen no mention of a 


’ specific plan for so organizing the Service. 


I am a power and industrial engineer and a con- 
siderable part of my business and professional life 
has been spent in building public works, and in the 
construction and operation of power projects and 
industrial plants in Latin America, Europe and the 
Far East. This work has brought me in contact 
with our Embassies and Consulates in those regions, 
and I am glad to say they were always most helpful. 
Yet, until I joined the Embassy staff here, I cannot 
remember meeting anyone in our establishments 
abroad who, I felt, was fully qualified by technical 
education, background or experience to deal with 
and report on the many special problems which 
arise from engineering development and industriali- 
zation. These are subjects of great importance to 
us in our relations with other nations, especially 
now. They will be increasingly so in the years just 


ahead. 


This Embassy has a Commercial Attache, a Min- 
erals Attache and an Agricultural Attache. I under- 
stand that officers skilled in aviation and petroleum 
problems are to be placed in certain missions. It is 
obvious that these officers should be technically 
trained men with specialized knowledge of their sub- 
jects. It seems to me equally obvious that there 
should be, in our principal missions at least, one 
permanent member of the staff who is an engineer 
and qualified by technical training and business 
experience to deal with and report on engineering 
and industrial problems. It might also be practi- 
cable to place one officer where he could cover more 
than one of the smaller missions, such as those in 
Central America or the Near East. These engineer- 
ing and industrial matters certainly do now, and 
will continue to rank in importance in many 
countries with mining, agriculture, aviation and 
petroleum. 


Our experience here seems to me to be indicative 
of what is just ahead for many of our missions. 
Mexico has a large program of public works, irri- 
gation, power development and new industrializa- 
tion under way, with much more to follow just as 
soon as the necessary machinery and equipment can 
be secured. One of the major economic activities of - 
this Mission is dealing with, and reporting on, these 
important matters, and the Mission has, fortunately, 
been able to do so to the fullest extent. I believe 
our experience here has amply demonstrated the 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Editors’ Column 


ITHIN the space of three months the Service 

and the nation have had to adjust themselves 
to the realization that two of our ablest diplomatists 
have become diplomats-emeritus and that their in- 
fluence on the course of American foreign policy 
will now be, not through their active direction of 
affairs, but through the example and the high stand- 
ard of character-plus-ability which they leave behind 
them. Men like former Under Secretary of State 
Grew and Ambassador Armour are not come with 
every day; and the measure of their stature is to be 
found no less in the esteem with which they are 
held by their colleagues of the Foreign Service than 
by the equally great and perhaps more measured 
estimation in which they are held by colleagues of 
other foreign services. 

The Service in the past six months has lost 
through retirement not only officers of the calibre of 
Mr. Grew and Mr. Armour but others whose con- 
tribution to the conduct of foreign affairs has been 
distinguished and worthy of the nation’s tribute. A 
list of those officers who have retired during the 
last six months appears on the opposite page. 

Lest it be thought that the number of these re- 
tirements is unusual, it should be borne in mind 
that several of these officers were prevailed upon to 
remain at their posts during the war years in order 
that their rich endowment of experience could be 
utilized in the time of crisis. Now that peace has 
returned, they go to a postponed and doubly well 
earned rest. 

It is well known that following retirement many 
officers of the Foreign Service feel a moral and spiri- 
tual let down. They are like race horses suddenly 
turned out to pasture. There is no longer the thrill 
of the urgent telegram and the quick action it de- 
mands; nor the constant weight of responsibility 
which must be borne by any representative of the 
United States abroad, no matter how high or how 
low his appointment may be. Retired Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers whose lives have been spent outside 
their country and whose friends are scattered over 
the world must, by the nature of their profession. 
in many instances go through a period of readjust- 
ment far more difficult than that of men retiring 
from professions at home. There may be a natural 
tendency to feel forlorn, to measure the ingratitude 
of governments, and to think as the new tide sweeps 
to sea that one has been left very much behind. 

However this pain of separation is more than 
the price of our profession: it is a measure of the 
satisfaction which a lifetime in the Service has 
brought. One of the highest tributes which have 
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been paid to the career was recently made by Am- 
bassador Armour in a radio broadcast in which he 
said that if he had his life to live over again he 


‘could think of nothing finer than to dedicate it once 


more to the Foreign Service. 

Officers retiring from the Service do not really 
leave it, for it is part of their lives and of its life 
they are a part. Ours is a service in which none 
has found fortune, few have found fame but all 
have found honor. One does not “retire” from such 
a Service. One merely signs, with great respect, 
one’s last despatch. 

* * 

Another name, not found on the current list, 
which the JouRNAL is particularly proud to honor is 
that of Ambassador Robert Woods Bliss. As ex- 
plained by the accompanying exchange of letters, 
Mr. Bliss was recalled from retirement during the 
war and served his country as Consultant to the 
Secretary of State—an excellent example of how the 
Department can still profit by the wisdom and ex- 
perience of those no longer active in the career. 

We shall always have cause to be grateful to both 
Mr. Bliss and Mr. Grew for their practical and sym- 
pathetic interest in the Service. 

In 1935, it will be recalled, Ambassador Bliss of- 
fered the first foreign Service prize essay competi- 
tion, with a generous set of prizes. This contest did 
much to stimulate officers of the career to an ex- 
amination of their true values and objectives, and 
to produce a concrete study of a particular topic— 
in this case, economics. When the editors of the 
JOURNAL sponsored a competition in 1944 to de- 
velop suggestions for improvements of the service 
in the postwar era, it was Mr. Bliss to whom they 
turned first for advice and support. Without his 
ready response, it is doubtful whether the Editorial 
Board would have ventured to proceed with a plan 
which in valuable results far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of all concerned. 

Mr. Bliss and Mr. Grew served as judges in the 
JOURNAL competition, and by their constructive in- 
terest in the numerous manuscripts showed how 
much they had the Service at heart. Mr. Grew 
served as President of the Foreign Service Associa- 
tion in 1944-45, while Mr. Armour served as Presi- 
dent in 1933-34 and Vice-President in 1932-33. 

Among those who reach the top in our career, 
there are always a few who are distinguished for 
their tireless devotion to the advancement and wel- 
fare of the group as a whole. The JOURNAL salutes 
these three in particular for what they have done 
to encourage the rest. 
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The Honorable Joseph C. Grew 


The Honorable Norman Armour 


‘Lne monorable Roberts Woods Bliss | 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENTS 


Effective July 1, 1945: 

Geo. A. Gordon Stephen E. C. Kendrick 

Irving N. Linnell — Frank Sullivan 
Effective August 1, 1945: 

Peter H. A. Flood Robert G. Glover 

_ Sheridan Talbott 

Effective September 1, 1945: 

Eugene Dooman Thos. L. Hughes 
Effective October 1, 1945: 

Joseph C. Grew John C. White 


Effective November 1, 1945: 

Harold L. Williamson John K. Caldwell 
Effective December 1, 1945: 

Boaz Long 

Effective January 1, 1946: 

John S. Calvert Wyllis R. Peck 

Norman Armour _ Kenneth S. Patton 

Eric W. Magnuson A. Viola Smith 

Cornelius Van H. Engert 


The following correspondence was exchanged by 
the Secretary of State and the Honorable Robert 
Woods Bliss upon Mr. Bliss’s recent retirement: 


Consultant to the Secretary. 
Department of State, 
November 24, 1945. 


The Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Secretary: 

Three years ago, I returned to Washington and 
requested reintegration in the Department of State, 
entirely recovered from two years of invalidism and 
eager to contribute my share to the war effort. The 
duties which were assigned me as special assistant 
and as consultant to the Secretary of State have been 
of constructive interest and I am particularly glad 
to have been associated with the department of the 
Government with which I had previously served for 
thirty years. 

The termination of the war has now brought my 
specialized duties to an end and I beg, therefore, to 
be permitted once again to retire from Government 
service. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert Woops BLIss. 
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Department of State. 
Washington, 
November 26, 1945. 


The Honorable Robert Woods Bliss, 
Consultant to the Secretary. 


Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Bliss: 


I have received your letter of November 24, 1945 
in which you point out that the termination of the 
war has brought the special duties assigned to you 
to an end and request that you again be permitted 
to retire from Government service. 

As you have rendered long and distinguished 
service to your country and in view of your ex- 
pressed wish, I feel I must acquiesce in your request 
and I therefore accept with reluctance your resig- 
nation as Consultant to the Secretary of State. 


Sincerely yours, 
James F. Byrnes. 
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News from the Department 


Foreign Service Inspectors 


The Department seems to be trying to live up to 
Section 1-10, Note 1, of the Foreign Service Regu- 
. “Each office shall be inspected at least 
once in every two years,” and has now increased 


lations: . . 


the number of inspectors to five. The 
Inspection Corps now consists of For- 
eign Service Officers RicHarp P. But- 
rick, H. MerLeE Cocuran, LELAND 
Morris, ALFRED T. NESTER and WAL- 
TON C. FERRIS. 

There is a current erroneous ten- 
dency of members of the Service to 
look upon Inspectors as State Depart- 
ment “Gestapo.” This idea has evolved 
as a result of the ignorance of the du- 
ties and aims of the inspectors. Not 
only is it the duty of inspectors, in ad- 
dition to appraising conditions in the 
offices, to give field personnel a better 
understanding of the organization, 
functions, plans and policies of the De- 
partment and of the means by which 
the Foreign Service can most effective- 
ly meet its responsibilities; but to pro- 
vide a personal medium through which 
field personnel may submit to the De- 
partment their problems, as well as 
their ideas for the improvement of the 
Service. An inspector’s duties act both 
ways—he is the mouthpiece of the De- 
partment to the field and he represents 
the ‘individual member of the Foreign 
Service to the Department. 

All of the present inspectors are of- 
ficers of wide 
experience and 
proven ability. 
They have 
shown their 
deep _ interest 
in the Service 
over a period 
of many years 
and may be re- 
lied upon to 
hold objective 
views and wel- 
come construc- \ 
tive criticism. Leland Morris 
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By Jane WILSON 


In the recent essays on how to improve the 


H. M. Cochran 


P. Butrick 


A. T. Nester 


Foreign Service, entered in the JOURNAL essay con- 
test, a great number of the contestants stressed the 
fact that there should be more frequent and thor- 
ough inspection of offices. The Department’s recent 


increase in the number of inspectors 
seems to augur well for this suggestion 
for improvement. 


An office has been set up in the Of- 
fice of the Foreign Service as head- 
quarters for the Inspectors when they 
are in the Department. Mrs. Faye D. 
HosMe_r has been assigned as Adminis- 
trative Assistant in this office. She is 
the widow of Charles B. Hosmer, who 
devoted his entire career, both in the 
Department and in the field, to the im- 
provement of the status and implemen- 
tation of the Foreign Service and who 
was himself a Foreign Service Inspec- 
tor. 

Among those who have been inspec- 
tors are: NELSON JOHNSON, J. KLAHR 
JosepH Jacosps, NATHANIEL 
P. Davis, Monnett B. Davis, GEORGE 
S. MEsseRSMITH, JoHN G. ERHARDT, 
WituiaM E. DeCourcy, Avra M. War- 
REN, Epwin C. Wixson, Louis G. Drey- 
Fus, Jr., Loy W. HENDERSON, LOWELL 
C. PINKERTON, and WiLLiAm Dawson 
(Consul General at Large, 1921). 


Personals 


Bric. Gen. Jutius C. Hotes, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State, will 
become vice 
president of 
the Transcon- 
tinental & 
Western Air, 
Inc. The com- 
pany announc- 
ed that Gener- 
al Holmes will 
take an active 
part the 
conduct of in- 
ternational re- 
lations con- 


cerning TWA’s 


W. C. Ferris 
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On October 14, 1910, the noted English aviator, Claude Grahame-White, flew from the old Bennings 

Race Track—6 miles across the Potomac River—to the Capitol at Washington, circled the dome, then 

circled the Washington Monument, and finally alighted with precision in West Executive Avenue, between 

the Executive Offices of the White House and the State Department. After a brief stop, he rose from the 

street—but 20 feet wider than his biplane—and returned successfully to the race track. From the col- 
lection of H. S. Villard. 


overseas routes. Returning to the U. S. in 1933 
after being in the Foreign Service, General Holmes 
became assistant chief of the then Division of Pro- 
tocol and International Conferences, at a time when 
the State Department’s activities with respect to 
aviation were centered in this division. 

FRANKLIN RoupyBusH, former director of a pre- 
paratory school for the Foreign Service and also 
former radio news commentator and Office of 
Censorship official, has been appointed to the Wash- 
ington office of the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sion. The liquidation agency was the Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commission before its transfer to the 
Department of State. It disposes of all overseas 
supplies, equipment, goods and property when it is 
declared surplus by the army or navy. 

Jones R. TRowsrince, until recently Vice Consul 
at Curacao, planned to spend leave with his sister in 
Augusta, Georgia, before proceeding to his new post 
at Buenos Aires. He left his collection of furniture 
and objets d’art in Georgia where they will decorate 
a wing of his sister’s house which he plans to build. 

COMMANDER and Mrs. Georce M. Rouzee left 
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the first part of January for Lima, where Com- 
mander Rouzee is Naval Attache for Air. Mrs. 
Rouzee is the former JuLIA Brett, daughter of 
retired F.S.0. Homer Brett, Sr. Lieut. Com. 
Homer Brett, Jr. is now Assistant Naval Attache 
in Quito. 

Retired F.S.O. Maurice P. DuNLAP gave a lec- 
ture for the Institute of Geographical Exploration at 
Harvard University on December 17th. The sub- 
ject of his address was “The Vikings in America”. 
Mr. Dunlap was for many years stationed in Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark. Since his retirement 
he has spent three years at Harvard in research on 
the question of the Vikings settlements in America. 
He recently returned from a visit to Newfoundland 
where he arrived at some important conclusions on 
the much-debated subject of the Vikings. 

Francis C. pE Wo tr, Chief of the Telecommuni- 
cations Division of the Department and Book Re- 
view Editor of the JoURNAL, has an article entitled 
“The Development of Telecommunications in the 
Americas” in the December issue of the Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union. 
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Mrs. James G. McCarcer, whose husband is now 
assigned to the Department, was on the Silver 
Meteor of the Seaboard Railway when it crashed 
in South Carolina on January 2nd. Mr. McCarger 
received an immediate phone call from his wife 
reassuring him that she had not been injured. 

F.S.0. Georce D. HENDERSON and Mrs. HENDER- 
SON completed in January a two-month course in 
Albanian at Columbia University just before pro- 
ceeding to Tirana where Mr. Henderson has been 
assigned Secretary of Mission. The Department de- 
tailed Mr. Henderson for this course of study and 
although the Department’s appropriations do not 
yet include language study for the wives of Foreign 
Service Officers, Mrs. Henderson was granted spe- 
cial consideration for her tuition by the university. 
Mr. Henderson is the first F.S.O. assigned by 
the Department to a university for the study of 
Albanian. It is understood that the Department 
hopes to make arrangements for more extensive lan- 
guage study for the wives of the officers of the 
Service. 

Vice Consul RusseLL B. JorDAN writes from 
Ottawa that a nonimmigrant applicant, completing 
an informal visa application, when asked what her 
racial extraction was, turned to a companion and 
said, “I dunno, but I guess its a pound of tea a 
month, isn’t it?” 

Former F.S.0. AnpREW Epson, who has been 
with the F.E.A. is returning to Harvard for his 
Ph.D. He will write his thesis on the Bretton Woods 
International Monetary Fund. 

THe HonoraB_e and Mrs. JAMES STEWART are 
making their home in Charlottesville, Virginia, at 
the “Old House at the Farm”. This historic house 
is a pre-Revolutionary building and was the home 
of the grandson of Nicholas Merriwether, Colonel 
Nicholas Lewis. As Colonel Lewis was uncle to 
Meriwether Lewis, the explorer and one of the 
guardians of Thomas Jefferson, they were both in 
youth frequent guests in this house. General Tarle- 
ton in 1781 established headquarters there. 

Mrs. J. BorpEN HarriMan, former Minister to 
Norway, spoke to ninety-six new American citizens 
who were naturalized on January 2 in the District 
of Columbia Court. Mrs. Harriman emphasized to 
the new citizens the need for peace in the age of 
the atomic bomb. Among those in the newly natu- 
ralized group was Mrs. William O. Baxter, whose 
husband handles the Greek desk in the Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs in the Department. Mrs. Baxter 
met her husband in 1938 while he was teaching 
English at a college in Istanbul. Her parents are 
English. 

W. ButTerwortu, Jr., Charge d’Af- 
faires at Madrid, will go to Chungking to serve as 
Counselor of Embassy. Puitie W. Bonsat will be- 
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come Charge in Madrid upon Mr. Butterworth’s de- 
parture. 

HusBert MaAness, who served for two years as 
Vice Consul in the Agricultural Attache’s office of 
the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, has an article in 
the December issue of Agriculture in the Americas 
entitled “Brazil’s Sugar Industry”. Mr. Maness is 
now assigned as Assistant Agricultural Economist 
in Chungking. 

Mrs. ANNE HEMMERICH, wife of Vice Consul 
Harry F. HEMMERICH, recently assigned to Ade- 
laide, is an artist of worthy note. During their 
recent assignment in Lagos, Nigeria, she held art 
classes composed of Europeans and Africans (pri- 
marily the latter), none of whom had any previous 
formal art training. Mrs. Hemmerich’s work, de- 
picting African scenes and life, together with many 
samples of her students’ paintings are to be ex- 
hibited throughout the United States by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Art. Arrangements for this 
exhibition were made by the Division of Cultural 
Cooperation of the State Department as a means 
of disseminating portrayals of African life as well 
as displaying African talent. 


To Observe Greek Elections 


Dr. Henry F. Grady, former Assistant Secretary 
of State, will head a mission to observe the elections 
in Greece which are scheduled to take place on 
March 31, 1946. The mission will consist of approx- 
imately 500 American military personnel selected 
from the European and Mediterranean Theaters who 
will proceed to Greece from Italy and a civilian 
group of about 75 persons which will leave Wash- 
ington for Athens in January and February. There 
is no parallel for such an observation—by invitation 
—of one country’s elections by citizens of another 
on such a scale. Britain and France also accepted 
the Greek invitation to send observers, but Russia 
declined. 

Foreign Service Officers taking part in this mis- 
sion are: JaMEs H. KEELEY, who has been assigned 
as Counselor of Embassy at Athens, will be work- 
ing with the mission as Special Assistant to Chief 
of Mission Henry F. Grapy, to assist Mr. JosePH 
C. GREEN in the indoctrination of the military per- 
sonnel in their duties as election observers. Foy D. 
KOHLER is Secretary General of the mission and 
WixuiaM Barnes is Administrative Officer. PHILIP 
ERNST, assigned as Vice Consul to Izmir, will be 
detailed to the mission to be on the staff of 


Mr. Kohler. 


He’s Got Something There 


General Hurley told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that the only trouble he ever had in 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Instruments of American Foreign Policy and 
Organization of the Foreign Service 


From the “Eighth Report of the House Special Committee on Postwar Economic Policy 
and Planning” 


The organization of the Department of State in 
Washington is weakened in the judgment of the 
committee in two respects in its foreign service: 


1. The career service of the United States is not 
put upon a basis of comparable attraction in allow- 
ances, as well as in salaries, to hold the best talents 
in the foreign service. Comparable grades and 
responsibilities of the foreign service were found 
to be less well remunerated and with less rapid pro- 
motion in the foreign service than in the permanent 
departments in Washington and on a much less 
adequate basis in the same respects than the tem- 
porary war agencies. The committee strongly 
urges the consideration of Congress for strengthen- 
ing the usefulness of the career service by insisting 
in its appropriations to the Department of State 
on a recognition of the more expensive living con- 
ditions abroad and appropriate salaries and retire- 
ment allowances. The type of information obtained 
and the execution of foreign economic policies must 
depend upon the caliber of the personnel retained 
in the foreign service. 


2. The second general point is the lack of appro- 
priate scope for promotion in the economic sides 
of the foreign service of the United States and the 
consequent tendency of officers to prefer appoint- 
ments in the political side of the foreign service, 
rather than in the economic side. Missions in the 
most important European capitals, where the Rus- 
sian and British Governments were represented by 
a very large staff and by the top-ranking officials 
both in service and in pay, were found to be re- 
stricted in scope and in the rewards available for 
distinguished service to our diplomats who were 
on the commercial and economic side of the lega- 
tion or embassy staff. The committee would like to 
pay tribute to the devotion of many Americans 
who have loyally served their country for the 
greater part of their lives abroad under these diffi- 
cult conditions and the high caliber of the repre- 
sentation which we found. It was nevertheless 
recognized that in many missions it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to retain in the foreign 
service of the United States not only the higher- 
ranking personnel but the clerical staffs and re- 
search workers and special officers in postwar con- 
ditions. It seems to the committee of critical impor- 
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tance to make the foreign service of the United 
States rank in its ability and consequent influence 
with that of Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
other countries. Special attention should be paid 
to the improvement of the foreign service and in 
particular its economic and information branches. 

As the Office of War Information and presum- 
ably the Foreign Economic Administration are dis- 
solved, some portion of the better personnel and a 
great part of the activities of these agencies should 
be incorporated into the regular foreign service of 
the United States. 

In the organization of the department in Wash- 
ington it seems to the committee that there is a 
lack of control within the hands of the State De- 
partment proper of many aspects of the foreign 
policy of the United States. It is recognized that 
interdepartmental relationships with the Treasury, 
Agriculture, and Commerce and in some instances 
with the Department of the Interior and other spe- 
cially interested agencies, require clearance with 
the heads of these departments. It seems, however. 
to the committee that the organization of a parallel 
to the British Department of Overseas Trade would 
be a natural development for the growing impor- 
tance of foreign trade to the United States. (It 
would also incorporate the control of the Export- 
Import Bank and bring under its head a consider- 
able part of the activities of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce.) 

The committee regards it as imperative that 
American foreign economic policies should be 
guided from a single center of responsibility which 
logically is the Department of State, since our 
economic foreign policy is our strongest bargaining 
weapon in setting political policies. The granting 
of loans, the disposal of foreign surplus property 
(which the committee notes has already been put 
in the Department of State for policy guidance), 
the distribution of relief, and the actual channeling 
of trade, all require to be made a part of the single 
and clearly defined economic foreign policy. At 
the same time, the development of trade relations 
and the placing of business abroad, both for exports 
and imports, needs a more aggressive policy than 
can normally be followed under the guidance of the 
Department of State alone. The committee there- 
fore recommends to the executive agencies con- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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News From the Field 
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Australia—John R. Minter 
Bolivia—Hector C. Adam, Jr. 
Brazil—Walter P. McConaughy 
China—James O’Sullivan 
Colombia—James S. Triolo 

Costa Rica—J. Ramon Solana 

Dutch West Indies—Lynn W. Franklin 
Ecuador—George P. Shaw 


Ethiopia, Eritrea, British and Italian Somaliland— 


William E. Cole, Jr. 
El Salvador—Robert E. Wilson 


French West Indies—William H. Christensen U. S. S. R—Edward Page, Jr. 


Greece—William Witman, 2d 
Ireland—Thomas McEnelly 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Jamaica—John H. Lord 
London—Dorsey G. Fisher 
Mexico—Robert F. Hale 
Morocco—Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
Nassau—John H. E. McAndrews 
Nicaragua—James M. Gilchrist 
New Zealand—John Fuess 
Panama—Arthur R. Williams 
Peru—Edward G. Trueblood 
Southampton—William H. Beck 
Spain—John N. Hamlin 
Tangier—Paul H. Alling 


Union of South Africa—Robert A. Acly 


V enezuela—Carl Bueuer 
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STAFF OF THE LEGATION AT 


QUITO (Right) 


Photograph taken at the Ministry of 
National Defense on the occasion of 
the decorating of the Naval Attaché 
and the Assistant Naval Attaché in 
in Quito with the Ecuadorean mili- 
tary medal, ‘“Abdon Calderon,” first 
class and second class, respectively. 
These were given to Comdr. George 
O’Brien John and Lt. Walter Adam- 
son for their exceptional work in 
cementing good relations between 
Ecuador and the U. S. L. to r.: Col. 
Angelo R. del Campo, Cil. Carlos 
Pinto, Comdr. J. Alberto Sanchez, 
Lt. Walter Adamson, Comdr. George 
O’Brien John, Geo. P. Shaw, Col. 
Carlos Mancheno, Lt. Col. Iturrealde. 


REYKJAVIK (Left) 


This photograph was taken at noon 
December 20, 1945 (the sun was 
just peeking over the horizon), 
which was the 35th anniversary of 
the entry of Minister Dreyfus into 
the Foreign Service. Front row, |. to 
r.: Miss Marjorie Callaghan, Clerk; 
Joseph H. Rogatnick, Economic 
Analyst; Mrs. Dreyfus; Minister 
Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr.; Harry E. 
Carlson, First Secretary and Consul 
General; Thomas A. Kelly, Vice 
Consul; William G. Gentner, Jr., 
Vice Consul. Second row, I, to r.: 
Johannes Hovland, Chauffeur; Gud- 
mundur Arngrimson, Clerk; Hogni 
Torfason, Clerk; Lt. Valdimar 
Bjornson, Press Attaché; Miss Em- 
ma Mortensen, Clerk; Miss Alice 
Bernhardt, Clerk; Miss Gudrun 
Jonsdottir, Clerk; Miss Solveig As- 
geirsdottir, Messenger; and not in- 
cluded in picture, Albert E. Good- 
man, Clerk. 
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TEHRAN 


Photograph taken at the 
Embassy in November, 
1945, on the occasion of 
the visit of Mr. Francis 
Sayre representing UNRRA. 
Left to right: Col. John B. 
Stetson, Jr., the Liquida- 
tion Commissioner; Am- 
bassador Wallace Murray 
and Mr. Sayre. The pic- 
ture was taken on the oc- 
casion of a celebration in 
h of Col 1 Stetson’s 
birthday. 


DUBLIN 
January 10, 1946. 


Postmaster General Robert E. Hannegan with a 
party of Senators, Congressmen, other government 
officials and press representatives spent two days 
in Dublin in December on their return flight from 
Paris to Washington. The visitors were entertained 
at a dinner at Iveagh House by the Minister for 
External Affairs at which Mr. De Valera and Mr. 
Hannegan spoke. They were also given a cocktail 
party at the Legation by the Minister and Mrs. 
David Gray. 

The Minister and Mrs. Gray gave a New Year’s 
luncheon party at the Legation for the Foreign Ser- 
ice personnel at Dublin. Several new arrivals were 
present including Colonel K. R. Kreps, Military At- 
tache replacing Lt. Col. George E. Sprague, Mr. J. 
Alfred La Freniere, recently assigned to the Con- 
sulate General and Mrs. La Freniere, Miss Jean- 
nette Corn, engaged to be married to Vice Consul 
Sanford Menter, and Russell Quirk, a new clerk in 
the Legation. 

An American Army basketball team from a base 
in England made a journey to Dublin on January 
3 to win an easy victory over an Irish Army team. 
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Two teams of Americans played an exhibition game 
to show how basketball is played in the United 
States and two Irish teams showed how it is played 
in Ireland. The difference was striking. The Ameri- 
cans demonstrated team work whereas the Irish de- 
pended largely on individual effort, somewhat simi- 
lar to the game as played in the United States 
forty or more years ago. Furthermore they played 
by the rules in effect at that time. The pick of the 
Irish teams then played the best of the Americans 
and the superiority of the latter was demonstrated 
from the beginning; in fact they completely be- 
wildered the Irish by their passing and the final 
score, 78 to 56 in favor of the Americans, does not 
indicate the relative merits of the two teams. The 
gymnasium of the Portobello Barracks in which the 
game was played was packed to capacity by soldiers 
and officials, and had the game been played at a 
public sports arena it would no doubt have attracted 
a huge audience. Basketball is not well known in 
Ireland but an impetus has been given to the game 
by the match. Local newspapers announce that the 
Irish are to adopt both American rules and method 
of play. 
Prepared by Elizabeth C. Bouch; 
Submitted by Thomas McEnelly. 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. Woxr, Review Editor 


ADVENTURE IN DIPLOMACY. By Kenneth 
Pendar. Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.00. 
Ken Pendar’s innumerable friends will be de- 

lighted, I know, to find that he has written a book 
as warm, as friendly, and as colorful as himself. 
The present reviewer still remembers with what 
excitement and pleasure Pendar’s periodic visits to 
Casablanca were attended. About 10 days before- 
hand the Consulate would learn of the visit through 
the telephone calls of his anxious friends. Then 
would come a series of little notes asking for 
appointments to be made, for servants to be hired, 
or for the repairs on one of his three cars to be 
hastened. At last the man himself would arrive 
in a flood of people, papers and packages (he never 
refused anyone a favor), and rush about, bubbling 
over with ingenuous and enthusiastic talk. 

Adventure in Diplomacy is the record of Pen- 
dar’s two years in French North Africa from 1941 
to 1943. He went out at first as a control officer 
under the North African economic accords, which, 
as is now well known, served as cover for prepa- 
rations for the American landings in November 
1942. Pendar was in Algiers helping Robert Murphy 
when the landings took place and stayed on long 
enough to see the assumption of power by De 
Gaulle and the rise of anti-American sentiment 
among the French population. 

The full details of this unique episode in Ameri- 
can diplomacy still remain buried in the files of 
the State Department. Pendar adds a great deal to 
what has already been published and he can speak 
from more direct experience than many who have 
already written on the subject. Occasionally he is 
guilty of minor inaccuracies (for instance, on page 
48 he misquotes the present reviewer), but. these 
faults are the result of enthusiasm rather than of 
malice, and the general picture is clearly and 
engagingly reproduced. 

It is particularly in the descriptions of town and 
country and in the retelling of vivid little incidents 
that the author is most effective. He reproduces 
strikingly the atmosphere of an occasion. The 
reader will be fascinated as he wanders through 
the crooked streets of some medieval Moorish town 
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or attends the banquet of a Moorish prince. He 
will be intrigued by the atmosphere of suspicion 
and espionage which prevailed in Casablanca and 
perturbed by the vacillations and bickering of 
Vichy officialdom. He will meet Robert Murphy, 
that fine diplomat, at once exceptionally human 
and friendly and exceptionally competent, so un- 
like the sinister Jesuitical Murphy of the Americar: 
press. And towards the end of the book he will 
be admitted to the company of the great, for after 
the Casablanca Conference, Pendar had the singu- 
lar honor and pleasure of having two Chiefs of 
State as his house guests for a night in the magnifi- 
cent palace which a friend had lent him in Marra- 
kesh. The picture of Messrs. Churchill and Roose- 
velt watching a sunset together in an atmosphere 
of confident and almost tender alliance is the most 
unforgettable passage in the book. 

It is ‘a pity that, with all its virtues, Adventure 
in Diplomacy should fail in its avowed political 
purpose. For in the preface Pendar states that he 
is seeking to reveal the mistakes of American diplo- 
macy so that they will not be repeated. But as the 
book continues it becomes evident that the author 
believes that the only mistake made was not to 
have opposed De Gaulle more vigorously so as to 
have effectively prevented his coming to power. It 
is questionable of course whether this was possible 
and even more doubtful whether it would have 
been desirable. Pendar expatiates at some length 
on the rather curious mystical conception of leader- 
ship expressed in De Gaulle’s early writings and on 
the difficulties of dealing with so sensitive and 
xenophobic a personality, but a more careful and 
thorough analysis of political conditions among the 
French might have led him to the obvious con- 
clusion. 

Divided and crushed as the French were after 
1940, they carried the germs of a political renais- 
sance. After the liberation of North Africa, it 
would have been impossible to keep them in a 
political vacuum until the landings in France, as 
Pendar recommends. They had to start on the long 
road upward and to start they needed a strong 
leader. Giraud was tried and found to be a polit- 
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ical babe-in-the-woods. Even his followers such as 
Monnet were obliged to desert him and turn to 
De Gaulle. For despite all his faults De Gaulle was 
the only man available for.that particular job. The 
remarkable progress which France has made since 
that time is the final proof of the wisdom of choos- 
ing De Gaulle. 

Pendar seems to believe that the appearance of 
anti-American sentiment among the French at the 
time of Giraud’s downfall was the result of a 
sinister plot between De Gaulle and the British 
Foreign Office. (He even connects them in some 
mysterious way with the murder of Darlan.) It is 
more satisfactory, however, to explain such move- 
ments of opinion by general laws rather than by 
secret conspiracies. The fact is that occupying 
armies are never liked by the occupied, however 
virtuous and well-intentioned they may believe 
themselves to be. And when one nation, by acci- 
dent or by design, becomes responsible for the 
political destiny of another, its actions can never 
be liked, for they are the actions of outsiders. 
Moreover, the outsiders will always seek to main- 
tain order and stability once things are to their 
liking and the natives will feel imprisoned, for 
change is the life-blood of nations. 

These are the lessons of the North African adven- 
ture and they should teach us to be cautions at 
becoming involved in the affairs of other nations. 
And if we cannot avoid becoming involved, we 
should not be surprised if we are disliked. 

These political considerations do not alter the 
unusual charm of Pendar’s book. A word should 
be said about its delightful conversational style. 
the sentences rushing one after another like a crowd 
of happy children just getting out of school. It is 
a book which can be heartily recommended to all 
Foreign Service Officers. They should read it to 
find out what life was like for their colleagues 
when they waited for and when they watched the 
first American victories of the recent war. 


Puruie H. Bacsy. 


JAPANESE AS IT IS SPOKEN, by Joseph W. 
Ballantine, Stanford University Press, 1945. 255 
pages. $3.00. 


Here is a conversational grammar of the Japanese 
language supplemented by appendices providing 
useful guides and aids, such as classified word lists, 
useful phrases, keyed illustrations of Japanese life 
and an ample English-Japanese glossary. The 
author, Mr. J. W. Ballantine, now Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State, is admirably qualified to 
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undertake the preparation of such a book. He has 
spent more than twenty years in Japan as diplo- 
matic and consular officer and long supervised, 
among other duties, the Japanese language studies 
of Foreign Service officers at the American Embassy 
at Tokyo. He has what few scholars of the Japanese 
language have, an intimate knowledge of the spoken 
language gained from association with Japanese of 
all levels. 


The book is a timely and useful contribution to 
the requirements of the situation with which we are 
called upon to deal in relation to post-war Japan. 
For many years thousands of American service men 
and women will be in almost daily contact with the 
Japanese people. Thousands of others, Americans 
and Europeans—administrators, business men, mis- 
sionaries, educators and diplomats—will soon be 
going to Japan for useful work in their respective 
fields. They will find even a moderate knowledge 
of the Japanese language helpful in their work and 
in broadening their interests. “Japanese As It Is 
Spoken” is admirably adapted to their need for a 
practical, up-to-date textbook as an introduction to 
the language. 


In the course of study presented the author has 
convincingly demonstrated the proposition stated in 
his preface that Japanese grammar is fairly simple. 
He takes only 123 pages to pass in review the essen- 
tial principles of the grammar with the accom- 
panying sentence exercises and lesson vocabularies. 
Within that compass he even finds space for occa- 
sional observations on Japanese customs and for a 
fuller treatment than is given in any other textbook 
with which I am familiar of some of the more im- 
portant peculiarities of idiom, such as, for example, 
forms of address, as described in Section 144. Such 
streamlining requires very skillful and careful selec- 
tion and organization of material. 

The language course is covered in thirty-seven 
lessons. It brings the student to the point where 
he should be able to get about fairly well. With the 
material in the appendices for handy reference he 
ought to be well prepared for almost any emergency. 

The text is entirely romanized and there is an 
assured guide to pronunciation. Because of this and 
because of the simplicity of the explanations made 
of the grammar the book is well adapted to self- 
instruction. 


The presentation of the entire subject is made so 
interesting that even the tired business man might 
be tempted to take up the study of Japanese. At any 
rate, I have no hesitation in commending “Japanese 
As It Is Spoken” as offering an inspired guide to a 
stimulating intellectual adventure. 


WiLuiAM T. Turner. 
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Mixed Matadors 


By BarnaBy Conrab, Jr., Vice Consul, Mdlaga 


N Sunday Lt. John Fitzpatrick drove over to 
Malaga from Gibraltar, picked up the Consu- 
late’s head clerk, Luis Morales, and myself, and we 
drove in a station wagon to Granada to see the great 
Mexican “matador,” Carlos Arruza, fight. With 
Fitzpatrick there also came a gentleman whose iden- 
tity I never did establish and who distinguished 
himself only by saying in a crisp croak: “I am 
happy to announce that the detail of unshod Russian 
soldiers who this morning bivouaced in my mouth 
have now evacuated.” 

We arrived in Granada in about two and a half 
hours, and since Arruza has a station wagon too, a 
big crowd collected around the car. (Arruza at this 
point is considered the hottest thing in bullfighting. ) 
I stepped out of the car and the buzz started that I 
was Arruza. People came up and shook my hand, 
wishing me luck, hop- 
ing I would “go with 
God,” etc., in spite of 
the fact that I insisted 
that I wasn’t Arruza. 
My denials just served 
to convince them that 
I was. (“Mira que 
hombre mas modesto! 
He says he’s not Arru- 
za.””) 


I have about the 
same build as Arruza, 
and with my hat on, 
dark glasses, Mexican 
belt, and above all, my 
flagrant Mexican ac- 
cent in Spanish, there 
remained no doubt in 
their minds. Such a 
crowd collected around 
me that we had a tough 
time getting into the 
restaurant. in- 
side, the bandleader 
took one look and 
struck up “Alla en el 
Rancho Grande!” Peo- 
ple at the tables perked 
up and began to “don’t 
look now my dear but.” 
and a covey of giggling 
girls swarmed over 
me thrusting autograph 
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Vice Consul Barnaby Conrad in with s:aney 
Franklin (left), the American matador, before the lat- shaking people’s hands 
ter’s first fight of the 1944 season. 


books or menus in my face with orders to get 
busy and sign. Swearing by the Barrets of Wim- 
pole St., by the Ides of March, and by all the 
saints I could think of on such short notice that | 
was not Arruza, I bolted for a private dining-room 
where we ate our lunch in comparative peace. The 
waiter addressed me with decided reverence and | 
thought I detected a trembling of his hand whenever 
he had the opportunity to serve The Great Man, but 
by this time I was becoming more accustomed to 
this glorious goldfish existence that I had been 
thrust into—in fact, I was beginning to enjoy it! 

After the fight it was the same thing again, only 
much worse due to the fact that Arruza had put up a 
fantastic exhibition of skill and bravery in the ring. 
Returning to town from the Plaza, the car had to 
plow through a cheering waving throng. Luis Mo- 
rales was enjoying it 
all hugely and waved 
graciously back, _pat- 
ting my shoulder pa- 
tronizingly as a good 
manager should. At 
this point, I felt the 
need of a drink, and we 
went into a bar. There 
was a great whispered 
argument started among 
the patrons as to wheth- 
er or not I was Arruza 
—whether I could have 
changed quickly, 
and wasn’t Arruza a 
little shorter and thin- 
ner. I was definitely 
losing my following 
rapidly, when in came 
a friend of mine who 
had heard that I was 
being taken for the 
bullfighter. “Carlos!” 
he called from across 
the room. “Que corri- 
da tan magnifica!” and 
ran across to shake my 
hand. Then I was done 
for. 


I had to push my 
way out to the car. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Staff Christmas party in the Office of Near Eastern 
and African Affairs in the Department. 


At the opening of the Costa Rican-U. S. Cultural 
Centre in San José on Columbus Day. Among others 
may be seen Miss Esther Orner, Secretary to the 
Cultural Relations Attache Albert E. Carter; Alfred 
Lee, returned scholarship student; Alberto Bolanas, 
Assistant Director, National Library; Lt. Col. Irving 
E. Roberts, U. S. Military Attaché; Mrs. Yolanda de 
Rojas, former Secretary in Cultural Relations section 
of Embassy; Third Secretary J. Ramon Solana, Miss 
Virginia Zuniga, Director of Coordination Committee's 
radio English course; and Sr. Fernando Piza, Costa 
Rican Commercial Attaché to U. S. 


Service 


Glimpses 


Staff Christmas party in the Office of the Foreign 

Service. Ambassador Armour was in Director Sel- 

den Chapin’s office just before the party and ap- 
pears in the picture. 


Mrs. A. Bland Calder took this photo at Hamilton 
Field, California, of the Foreign Service group which 
left San Francisco September 29th for China. 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 28) 

New Zealand as a diplomat was the fact that he 
never could convince the State Department that 
the capital of New Zealand is Wellington—and that 
Wellington is where his mail should be sent. “They 
always kept sending my mail to Ankara,” he com- 
plained. “I suggested that Ankara was in Turkey, 
not New Zealand, but they kept sending it to 
Ankara anyway.” 

Government Strike 


In 1864 there was actually a strike against the 
Government—and what is more—it paid dividends. 
Printers walked out on the Government Printing 
Office and won a wage increase of 61 percent and a 
20-hour weekly decrease in working hours. 

Striking against the Government is illegal today. 
so anyone who isn’t satisfied can just walk out— 
for good. In this connection it is interesting to 
note in “The Periscope” in Newsweek, December 
24, 1945, an item entitled “Embassy Wage Crisis”: 

“A manpower crisis is threatening the operations of the 
U. S. Embassy in London. During the last few weeks two 
vice consuls, seven code-room clerks, and three telephone 
operators have resigned because they claimed they couldn’t 
live on their salaries. The annual pay of the chief embassy 
phone operator, who has left, was $1,040, while the chief 
teleprinter operator received $1,800 after twenty years of 
service. The situation is aggravated by the fact that some 
employes were transferred from defunct agencies, such as 
OWI and the OSS, where they received much higher sala- 
ries than State Department employes hired either in Lon- 
don or in the U. S. Dissatisfaction is spreading to the 
higher ranks. One embassy counselor, whose yearly enter- 
tainment allowance is $125 [sic], has also submitted his 
resignation.” 

Foreign Service Women’s Luncheon 

The wives of Foreign Service Officers stationed 
in Washington gave their first of a series of two 
luncheons on December 12 at the Mayflower Hotel. 
About a hundred women attended. 

The guests of honor were Mesdames Byrnes, Hull, 
Acheson, Benton, Braden and Russell. 

The Committee for the luncheons has announced 
that the next luncheon will take place sometime in 
April. Those serving on the Committee are: Mrs. 
GeorcE Lewis Jones, Chairman; Mrs. SELDEN 
Cuapin, Mrs. ‘ApriAn B. Cotguitt, Mrs. Epwarp 
T. WarLes and Mrs. RoBerT NEWBEGIN. 

Civil Service vs. Foreign Service 

Civil Service has a job classified as “garbage 
collector” with the salary of $237 a month. “Assist- 
ant garbage collector” collects $185 a month. 


INSTRUMENTS OF FOREIGN POLICY 
(Continued from page 29) 
sideration of closer coordination of the implemen- 
tation of foreign economic policy under the policy 
guidance of the Department of State. 
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The committee feels that legislative sanction 
should be given to the creation of an Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Economic Policy who 
would report directly to the Secretary of State. He 
should coordinate the aspects of trade promotion 
that now come under the Department of Commerce, 
of loans, whether of Treasury or of the Export- 
Import Bank; of foreign agricultural trade coming 
under the Department of Agriculture; and foreign 
mineral trade promotion coming under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It is not proposed to alter the 
present location of these functions in the depart- 
ments concerned but to give legislative sanction for 
clearing the assistant secretaries in each department 
concerned with these foreign economic aspects of 
the Department with the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Economic Policy. It is in the highest 
degree important that the closest working relation- 
ships be established by the assistant secretaries of 
the various departments with the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Economic Policy. It is, there- 
fore, felt that he should be consulted in all instances 
as to the acceptability of the persons appointed to 
this function in the departments concerned. He 
should also act as chairman, with ultimate powers 
of making the binding decisions, of a policy com- 
mittee composed of the assistant secretaries of the 
departments previously mentioned to pass on the 
matters of foreign economic policy. 

It is not the proper function of the Department 
of State itself to undertake the promotional aspects 
of trade policy, but it is essential that the formula- 
tion of foreign economic policy should in every 
way encourage and afford legitimate protection to 
American economic interests abroad. It is particu- 
larly important to have one policy carried out 
in this field rather than conflicting policies. The 
committee feels that the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Economic Policy, reporting directly to 
the Secretary of State on this whole area, is the 
logical official to carry out this responsibility. 

An awakened interest on the part of the entire 
business community and of the Nation in the stake 
of the United States in foreign trade should be 
accompanied by an appropriate recognition of the 
increased importance of the agencies of government 
which promote and protect this trade. 

The international trade organization, already 
treated in the summary of conclusions at some 
length, can become an instrument for American 
foreign policy in reaching and maintaining agree- 
ments to remove trade barriers and restrictions. It 
may also serve to scrutinize on an international 
scale cartel policies and commodity agreements. 
The committee heartily endorses the initiative of 
the Departments of State and of Commerce to 
this end. 
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INSURANCE 


Wherever you are our special in- 
surance policies are available. 


Use one of the Insurance orders if avail- 
able in the shipping office. If not, write 
us giving value of the goods, date of 
policy desired, point of origin and desti- 
nation of the shipment. State whether 
an annual policy is desired or one to 
cover the shipment only. We will mail 
the policy and the bill. 


We also write all risk jewelry and 
fur policies, baggage insurance, 
fine arts policies, etc. 


SECURITY STEEL LIFT VANS 


provide the utmost in safety and conveni- 
ence, and are economical as well — saving 
packing costs and saving ocean freight 
charges. 


Security Storage Compang 
of Washington 


a safe depository 
for over 50 years at 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
District 4040 


European Office 
31 Place du Marche, St. Honore, Paris 


Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 
More Than 
Justa Name! 


Today, as half a century ago, “American 
Security” is more than just a name. It 
symbolizes the security of American bank- 
ing institutions. . . . To foreign service 
officers throughout the world the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of banking 
connections in Washington have be- 
come increasingly important. Such con- 
nections assure them of trustworthy 
banking, trust and safe deposit facilities. 


American Security gives special attention 
to its foreign accounts, recognizing their 
need for prompt, personalized service. 
We cordially invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN 
SECURITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: Fifteenth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital .................. $3,400,000.00 
$4,400,000.00 


MEMBER: 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
NN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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THE CHARLES B. HOSMER AND THE 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE ASSO- 
CIATION SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications for the two 1946-47 academic year 
above named scholarships amounting to $300 each, 
and open to the children of active members or of 
deceased former members of the American Foreign 
Service Association, may be made at any time to 
reach the American Foreign Service Association at 
the Department before May 31. Because applica- 
tions have been received occasionally too late for 
consideration, their prompt submission will facili- 
tate making the awards. 

The scholarships may be used only to meet ex- 
penses in connection with regular undergraduate 
courses at a college or university within the United 
States. 

No specific form of application is prescribed. It 
is, however, preferable if possible for the appli- 
cants to apply personally. They should submit a 
brief biographical sketch indicating age, previous 
education, scholastic standing, supported by recent 
academic reports, and college or university which 
they desire to attend; proposed courses of study, a 
photograph of the applicant, and any other personal 
information which may be considered pertinent to 
the application. 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLARSHIP 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL'S 
Scholarship of $300 for the academic year 1946-47 
which is open to children of members of the For- 
eign Service who are also members of the Foreign 
Servce Association or subscribers to the AMERICAN 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, or to children of persons 
who at the time of their death came within these 
categories, may be applied for now or at any time 
to reach the editor of the JouRNAL by May 31, the 
final’ date for the receipt of applications. 

This scholarship is provided for from the net in- 
come of the JoURNAL and is intended primarily for 
children entering preparatory schools in the United 
States, preference being given to those commencing 
the final year of such schools. Should no applica‘ 
tion be received in a given year for a scholarship in 
a preparatory school, the ariount thereof may be 
awarded to a suitable and qualified college student. 

No specific form of application is prescribed, but 
each candidate should apply personally, if possi- 
ble, and should include a brief biographical sketch 
indicating age, previous education, scholastic stand- 
ing supported by recent academic reports, the sec- 
ondary school they wish to attend, plans after com- 
pletion of secondary training, a photograph, and 
any other personal information which they may 
consider pertinent to the application. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


The Education Committee of the American 
Foreign Service Association announces the awards 
of scholarships for the scholastic year 1945-46, 
Miss Sarah Hitchcock and Miss Meredith E. Mof.- 
fitt were awarded the two Charles B. Hosmer and 
Foreign Service Association scholarships and Miss 
Elizabeth Memminger was awarded the Foreign 
Service Journal scholarship. 

Miss Hitchcock is a daughter of the late Henry 
B. Hitchcock, who served as a Foreign Service 
Officer from 1912 until his death at Yokohama, 
Japan, in March 1933. She is attending Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y., and has been success- 
ful twice in the past in receiving Department 
scholarships. Miss Moffitt is the daughter of Mr. 
James P. Moffitt, Foreign Service Officer. She is 
attending Bryn Mawr College and also has been 
awarded a scholarship before. Miss Memminger, 
who is attending the National Cathedral School in 
Washington, D.C., is the daughter of Mr. Lucien 
Memminger, Foreign Service Officer, retired. 


OLIVER BISHOP HARRIMAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE SCHOLARSHIP 


The Advisory Committee of the Oliver Bishop 
Harriman Foreign Service Scholarship invites chil- 
dren of present or former Foreign Service Officers 
interested in applying for the scholarship to submit 
their applications in such time as to be in the hands 
of the Committee not later than May 1, 1946. Appli- 
cations should be in duplicate and addressed to 
Selden Chapin, Esquire, Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee, Oliver Bishop Harriman Foreign Service 
Scholarship, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Each application must include information cover- 
ing the following particulars: 

Age and sex of applicant; a full statement con- 
cerning the education and courses of study pursued 
by the applicant up to the present time, including 
scholastic ratings; the courses of study and profes- 
sion which the applicant desires to follow; whether 
or not the applicant contemplates the Foreign Ser- 
vice as a career; the need of the applicant for finan- 
cial assistance (this should include a_ statement 


. whether the applicant will be able or not to com- 


plete or continue his education without the aid of 
this scholarship) ; the institution at which the appli- 
cant proposes to make use of the scholarship if 
granted; and evidence that the school experience of 
the applicant covers the work required for admission 
to the institution selected. A small photograph of 
the applicant must also be included. The application 
may include any further information which the 
applicant deems pertinent and which, in his or her 
(Continued on page 42) 
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THE NEXT TIME YOU SEE PARIS 


me Like a great eagle soaring, your Sky Chief glides across 
the Seine. Below is the graceful needle of the Eiffel Tower. 
Behind you—only 17 hours of eusy, restful travel 
since you left the Statue of Liberty. 
You’ve followed the trails of TWA crews who were first to 
operate year-round schedules across the North Atlantic. They fly 
you with the deft skill born of more than 9,000 ocean flights, and 
with the same consideration for your safety and comfort that 
marks your TWA travels here at home. 
The next time you see Paris it can be by TWA. Just ask 
your travel agent—or at the nearest TWA ticket office. 


Trans AIRLINE 


Direct one-carrier service to Newfoundland - Ireland - France - Switzerland - Italy - Greece - Egypt - Palestine 
Trans-Jordan + Iraq - Saudi Arabia - Yemen - Oman « India - Ceylon - Portugal - Spain - Algeria + Tunisia - Libya 
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Mr. Hull Awarded Nobel Peace Prize 


The following letter of congratulation was sent by the Association to Mr. Hull upon his being awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. Mr. Hull’s reply also appears herewith. 


American Foreign Service Association, 
Department of State, 
November 24, 1945. 
The Honorable Cordell Hull. 


Washington. 


My Dear Mr. HULL: 

The deep gratification which the Foreign Service 
has felt in the award to you of the Nobel Peace 
Prize was reflected in the proceedings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of this Association at a meeting 
on November 21. It was there decided that on be- 
half of every member of the Service I should convey 
to you the heartfelt congratulations of all. 

We, who had the privilege of serving under you 
during critical and crowded years of the world’s 
history, know at close hand the full worth of your 
unremitting efforts on behalf of peace. We have 
seen how long and faithfully you labored to estab- 
lish the conditions for a peaceful, orderly world and 
we continue to derive inspiration from the record of 
your splendid achievements. 

The principles which you upheld and which have 
now brought fresh honors to you have been in the 
highest tradition of American statesmanship. We 


rejoice to see that the flowering of these principles 
in the United Nations Organization has been justly 
recognized as being in so large measure your con- 
tribution to world progress. With respect and af- 
fection we send you this message of greetings and 


congratulations. Sincerely yours 


Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 


Wardman Park, Washington, D. C. 
December 4, 1945. 
Mr. Loy W. Henderson, 
American Foreign Service Ass’n.. 
Dear Mr. HENDERSON: 

I deeply appreciate your letter of November 24, 
containing felicitations of yourself and the Executive 
Committee of your Association, in connection with 
the Award of the Nobel Peace Prize. I am most 
grateful for your thus thinking of me and express- 
ing yourselves. Please convey my feeling of grati- 
tude to each of your associates. 


With warm regards, Sincerely yours 
i 


CorDELL HULL. 


1905—FROM ROOSEVELT 


TO TRUMAN—1946 


WHEN YOU VISIT WASHINGTON BE PHOTOGRAPHED 
by the 


PHOTOGRAPHERS OF NATIONAL NOTABLES 


THE HARRIS & EWING PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS SERVICE IS NATIONALLY KNOWN 


HARRIS G EWING 
1313 F STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
NAtional 8700 . 
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Exchange of letters regarding the appointment of John G. Erhardt as President 
of the American Foreign Service Association 


The American Foreign Service Assn. 
Department of State, 
September 28, 1945. 
The Honorable John G. Erhardt, 
United States Political Adviser 
Vienna, Austria. 
Dear Mr. ERHARDT: 

It gives me very real pleasure to tell you that 
at its annual meeting on September 28, 1945, the 
Electoral College of the American Foreign Service 
Association elected you as President of the Associa- 
tion for the year commencing October 1, 1945. 

I believe I speak not only for every member of the 
Electoral College but also for your friends through- 
out the Foreign Service when I say that it made us 
happy to feel that we were able to pay you this 
small tribute. 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. RIDDLEBERGER, 
Acting Chairman, Executive Commitiee. 


Headquarters United States Forces in Austria, 
Office of the Political Adviser, 
Vienna, November 9, 1945. 
James W. Riddleberger, Esquire, 
Acting Chairman, Executive Committee, 
American Foreign Service Association, 
Dear JIMMIE: 
I am pleased and honored to receive your letter 


of September 28, 1945, informing me that the Elec- 
toral College of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation has elected me to serve as President of the 
Association for the year commencing Oct. 1, 1945. 

You know my deep interest in, and strong at- 
tachment to, not only the Foreign Service as an 
institution but also its individual officers as friends 
and colleagues. 


We are now entering a period in which the con- 
duct of foreign relations will be of greater impor- 
tance than ever before, both to the world as a whole 
and especially to our own country. For the Service. 
it will be a period of renaissance, growth and change. 


This will occasion a great increase in informal 
Service activities and exchanges of ideas to meet 
not only the professional needs of those of us al- 
ready in the Service and of the many new members 
to come, but also the lively interest which the Amer- 
ican people will henceforth have in their foreign 
policy and its instruments. 


The Association, its publication, the Foreign 
Service JOURNAL, and especially the Executive Com- 
mittee of officers on duty in Washington, are in a 
position to play a role of major significance in this 
development. I am confident they will do so. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun G. ERHARDT. 
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OLIVER BISHOP HARRIMAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE SCHOLARSHIP 


(Continued from page 38) 


opinion, should be taken into consideration by the 
Committee. 

The application should be accompanied by a 
letter, likewise in duplicate, from the parent or 
guardian of the applicant. 

The Committee calls attention to the following 
conditions, which should be borne in mind by appli- 
cants: The amount available for scholarships in any 
year will presumably be little in excess of $1,200 
and may, in the discretion of the Committee, be 
divided among two or more recipients. Funds 
awarded under the scholarship may be used only in 
defraying expenses at an American university, col- 
lege, seminary, conservatory, professional, scientific 
or other school. This school may be selected by the 
recipient. No payments may be made until the re- 
cipient has been finally admitted to the particular 
educational institution selected. 

It may be recalled that the deed of trust instituting 
the scholarship provides that in the selection of re- 
cipients the Advisory Committee shall be governed 
by the following rules and regulations: 

“(a) The recipients shall be selected from among 
the children of persons who are then or shall there- 
tofore have been Foreign Service Officers of the 
United States; and the moneys paid to a recipient 
from the income of the trust fund shall be used by 
the recipient in paying his or her expense at such 
American university, college, seminary, conserva- 
tory, professional, scientific or other school as may 
be selected by the recipient. 

“(b) The scholarship may be awarded to a single 
recipient or may be divided among two or more 
recipients in such proportions as the Advisory Com- 
mitteé shall determine. 

“(c) The candidates for the award of the scholar- 
ship shall apply therefor in writing to the Advisory 
Committee at such times and at such place as may 
be designated by it on or before May 1 in each year. 
Such applications shall be accompanied by letters 


from the parent or guardian of the candidate and 


by such other data or information as from time to 
time may be required by the Advisory Committee. 
Each application shall be made in duplicate. 

““(d) Each candidate shall submit evidence that 
his or her school experience covers the work re- 
quired for admission to the American educational 
institution selected by him or her. 

“(e) No payments from the income of the trust 
fund shall be made to a recipient until the recipient 
shall have been finally admitted to the university or 
other institution which he or she may desire to 
enter and payments of such income to any recipient 
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shall continue only so long as the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall direct.” 

The Advisory Committee is at present constituted 
as follows: Selden Chapin, Esquire, chairman; Mr. 
Wilfred Wottrich, Manufacturers Trust Company; 
Mr. A. B. Fisk, Manufacturers Trust Company; and 
the Honorable Donald Russell. 


SELDEN CHAPIN, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, 
Oliver Bishop Harriman Foreign 
Service Scholarship. 


Letter Addressed by the Executive Committee 
to the Secretary in Appreciation for His 
Christmas Message to the Foreign Service 


December 21, 1945. 
The Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State. 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 

The Executive Committee of the Foreign Service 
Association, on behalf of the members of the For- 
eign Service on duty in all parts of the world, desires 
to thank you for your thoughtful Christmas message 
to the Foreign Service. 

The expressions contained in your message of 
your confidence in the loyalty, integrity, and single- 
ness of purpose of the Service will serve to inspire 
its members with fresh energy and determination to 
face the tasks before us, regardless of what they may 
be or where the performance of them mak take us, 
and to prove ourselves worthy of that public confi- 
dence which is essential for the most effective imple- 
mentation of the country’s foreign relations. 

We realize the need for measures to improve fur- 
ther the effectiveness of the Service and will welcome 
and support fully changes which, while retaining the 
career principle, enable the Service to develop its 
usefulness to the greatest extent possible. 

The Executive Committee of the Foreign Service 
Association, on behalf of the members of the For- 
eign Service, . . . assures you that during the 
year 1946, as in the past, the members of the Service 
will continue to the utmost of their ability to carry 
out the tasks assigned to them. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


BIRTHS 


CLoucu. A son, Marshall Sander, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Nelson Clough on June 12. 
1945, in Seattle, Washington. Mr. Clough is Third 
Secretary at Chungking. 
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rugged Goodyear 
tires— world’s first choice 
for 31 consecutive years — have 
now reached the highest prefer- 
ence peak in history, because they 
proved themselves so superior in 
the grueling service of wartime 
driving. 


And because this preference is the 
true measure of tire performance, 
you can be sure that Goodyear 
tires give you the greatest value 
YY OTHER MAKE of all—are truly the world’s finest 


tires. 


MORE PEOPLE THE WORLD C 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON 


FEBRUARY, 1946 


* 2 
| TIRES for 31 straight years! 
a 
GREATEST 
(G00D” YEAR 
>. TIRES | 
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the Field of 


Diesel- Electric Service 


WESTINGHOUSE TRACTION MOTOR 
An example of the “coordinated engi- 
neering” provided by Westinghouse to 
fulfill the needs of locomotive manufac- 
turers. Specifications: Series-wound 
motor, spring-suspended, high-speed, 
lightweight multiple-reduction gearing, 


class “B” insulation. 


Westin nghouse 


OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE PLANTS IM 25 CITIES 


ESTINGHOUSE PROPULSION equip- 

ment for Diesel-electric locomotives 
embodies the same outstanding features 
that have made practical the electrifica- 
tion of the world’s greatest trunk line rail- 
roads and the operation of rapid-transit 
and street railway systems. 


Diesel-electric locomotives equipped with 
Westinghouse electric drives are now in 
service throughout the world —in steel 
mills and mines... in refineries and pack- 
ing plants... in ship-building yards and 
construction projects ... on short-line rail- 
roads and on branches of trunk systems... 


For speedy, economical, dependable rail 
transportation, Westinghouse electric 
drives provide the ideal solution. 


Obtain complete details from the 
Westinghouse Distributor in your locality, 
or write to Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Co., 40 Wall St. N.Y. 5, U.S.A. 


Advantages of the New Westinghouse 
high-speed electric Drives 

Lower maintenance equipment expense. 

Substantial savings in fuel. 

Requires a smaller train crew. 


Cleaner and quieter operation than other types of 
motor power previously used for industrial 
service. 

High speed generators and motors of proved de- 
sign in transport service. Result: Lighter weights; 
reduced initial cost. 

Acceleration with electric drive is smooth and as 
torque increases, continuously heavier trailing 
loads may be started. 


Diesel engine operates at highest efficiency when 
the fuel is most completely burned. Electric trans- 
mission in operation does not require sudden or 
frequent changes in engine speed. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC DRIVES 
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REPORT ON LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


(Continued from page 12) 


be part of a considered and integrated plan. 
Funds should be provided in one appropriation, 
administered under the direction of one responsi- 
ble agency, in order that the Cnogress may an- 
nually review the program as a whole. 

“Because of differing legal and accounting sys- 
tems encountered by this program abroad, and the 
great variety of interorganization relationships 
necessary in the administration of the program in 
the United States, it is essential that the basic au- 
thority for the program should be accompanied 
by certain waivers of existing law. The Depart- 
ment believes that the waivers contained in H. R. 
4368 are adequate for this purpose at the present 
time. 

“The provision for delegation of authority by 
the Secretary of State, contained in section 7 of 
this bill, is particularly important, since this 
would relieve my office of routine approvals nec- 
essary in the operation of this program. 

“Very sincerely yours, 

“JaMEs F. Byrnes.” 


3. “The Manpower Bill” 
This is the bill which will provide for the ad- 


mission into the classified grades of the Service of a 
maximum of 250 new officers during the next two 
years, drawn from the personnel of the Department, 
from the armed forces, and from other depart- 
ments, agencies, and independent establishments of 
the government. The bill has been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget and has been submitted 
to Congress. Although it was originally planned 
that candidates must be less than forty-two years of 
age and that no one would be admitted to classes | 
and II, both these restrictions have been removed.* 


4. “The Point of Order Bill” 


For a number of years appropriations have been 
obtained for many special purposes without the en- 
actment beforehand of basic enabling legislation au- 
thorizing expenditures of the types concerned. When 
a department of the Government asks Congress for 
money without enabling legislation covering the ac- 
tivity for which funds are desired, any member of 
the House or Senate can halt proceedings on a point 
of order, with the result that the item is thrown out. 
The “Point of Order Bill” constitutes enabling leg- 
islation for all types of expenditures involved in the 
annual appropriation acts where such enabling leg- 
islation has heretofore been lacking. 


*See FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNALS for October, November and 
December, 1945. 
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5. UNESCO Participation Act 


Representative Merrow of New Hampshire and 
Senator Murray of Montana, who were delegates to 
the Conference in London last November that drew 
up a Constitution for the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, are pre- 
paring a bill authorizing the President to accept 
membership in the Organization for the United 
States and providing for the expenses of participa- 
tion. 


6. Disposal of Surplus Property 


Bills have been introduced in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives making the Depart- 
ment of State the sole disposal agency for surplus 
property located outside the continental limits of 
the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, excepting in certain cases in 
which the Secretary is given discretion to waive 
jurisdiction. 

7. “The Foreign Service Act of 1946” 


For about a year, studies have been made of the 
principal features that ought to be included in the 
new, comprehensive legislation for the Service. Sug- 
gestions from the field have been analyzed, includ- 
ing proposals gleaned from the prize essay contest 
conducted by the JouRNAL. The Joint Survey Group 
contributed many valuable ideas, and as many For- 
eign Service officers as possible were consulted in 
Washington. General agreement on the items in the 
bill was reached by special committees convened by 
the Coordinating Committee consisting of the Direc- 
tors of all the Offices in the Department. Assistant 
Secretary Russell is keenly interested in the work 
and is following the various stages of the drafting. 
The first draft has been completed and is being re- 
written on the basis of reviews made in the Office 
of the Foreign Service. As soon as the second draft 
is finished, it will be sent to the field with an urgent 
invitation for further suggestions. 


WORKING PARTY IN THE AEGEAN 
(Continued from page 17) 


the crowds, which were so large they had to be 
controlled by messengers, became unruly in their 
anxiety to get registered. 

Taking applications for registration for citizen- 
ship sounds like an easy job, but it certainly is not. 
The forms themselves, admittedly full of very useful 
information once they’re filled out, are ogres when 
they face you virgin blank. Here are some snatches 
of a typical interview: 

Clerk: “What is your name?” 

Applicant: “Panagiotis Dimitrellis.” 

Clerk (examining applicant’s certificate of birth 
issued by the city of New York): “But the name 
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ENJOYMENT 


a you sip a luxurious drink made 
with Bacardi, you enjoy 

the fruits of an 83-year-old tradition . . . 
a tradition of perfection, of setting 

the standard of excellence. Yes, for more 
than three-quarters of a century, the 
Bacardi family has faithfully 

practiced its unique distilling art for 
your enjoyment. That’s why your 
Bacardi Cocktail is always so 

smooth and refreshing . . . your Bacardi 
Collins so mellow and satisfying. 

And that’s why we think you'll agree. . . 
nothing can replace Bacardi! 


Pow: 


8ACARDI YC” 


GOLD LABEL WHITE LABEL 
Straight...or in Highballs Straight... or in Cocktails 


COMPANIA RON BACARDI, S. A. SANTIAGO DE CUBA, CUBA. 
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on this certificate is Panagiotis George! Where 
does the George come from?” 

Applicant: “Oh, my father’s name in the United 
States was George and in Greece it’s Dimitrellis.” 

(This little complication must be fully explained 
on the application form.) 

Clerk: “Do you have the passport on which you 
traveled from the United States.” 

Applicant: “Yes.” 

Clerk: “Let me see it.” 

Applicant: “But it’s at home in the village.” 

Clerk (looking unhappy): “And how far is the 
village?” 

Applicant: “Four hours from here” (meaning 
four hours walking; in provincial Greece all dis- 
tance is measured in foot-hours). 

Clerk: “Well, I’m very sorry, but you'll have to 
go get it after we finish this application. Meantime, 
do you have any other documents with your photo- 


graph, so we can identify you as the person in this 


birth certificate?” 

Applicant: “But I am the person on the birth 
certificate. My uncle will tell you so.” 

Clerk: “Yes, but we must be sure. Now, do you 
have a document with a photograph?” 

Applicant: “I have this” (displays a photograph 
of a large christening party in the hall of a Greek 
community of New York City, in the middle of 
which photograph is a baby dressed in white lace. 
very conspicuous against the tuxedo of the mus- 
tachoed gentleman holding it). 

Applicant: “That’s me” (pointing to the baby). 

And so it goes. 

To people like the Greeks, who have suffered 
through the occupation and civil strife, who have 
gone hungry, who have seen. their relatives killed, 
America is the all-desirable. Everyone with a claim 
to United States citizenship wishes to return. A 
great many of these are young people who were 
born in the United States and were brought to 
Greece as infants or young children by parents who 
decided to go back to the old country for residence. 
They were entitled to America, but they were taken 
away without being consulted. One has sympathy 
for these. Then these are persons who became natu- 
ralized in the United States and then returned to 
Greece. From all appearances, some of these per- 
sons returned for permanent residence; but some 
came shortly before the outbreak of war and just 
got caught. All wish to return. 

Not all the persons we saw in Lemnos came to 
register as Americans. Some were W & W (where- 
abouts and Welfare) cases—Greeks who wished to 
institute inquiries for relatives in the United States. 
Others came to apply for resumption of Veterans 
Administration pensions. Then there was the lady 
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COMING SOON 


. . on All Leading Airlines 


The World’s Greatest Luxury Airliner 


Before long you will have an un- 
forgettable travel experience . . . 
your first ride in the huge new 
Douglas DC-6, the world’s greatest 
achievement in transport aviation. 
Cruising at more than 300 miles 
per hour along the routes of lead- 
ing airlines, it will carry you to 
your destination in comfort and 
assurance beyond anything ever be- 


fore imagined. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


DOUGLAS 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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who didn’t bring any proof of her naturalization 
and was instructed to bring in all documents she 
possessed so the clerk could pick out the necessary 
papers. Among her papers she brought back was 
an insurance policy for $2,400 of her husband, who 
had died in the United States, and she was named 
the beneficiary! She had held the policy for years 
without knowing what it was. The Consulate has 
written to the insurance company concerned. 

Our applicants showed the marks of the lean 
years. The adolescents and children especially bore 
plain evidence of malnutrition. The year 1941 was 
the bad time for the island, as it was for the rest of 
Greece. On Lemnos, between 600 and 700 people 
died, I was told by Mr. Theo Caravias, an artist 
who studied many years in America and came to 
Lemnos, his birthplace, shortly before the war be- 
cause of lung trouble. He is very skilled in por- 
traiture. He does two types—painted-to-order por- 
traits for sale to the subject, and casual rough-stroke 
portraits of faces that have impressed him. He 
showed me three portraits of the latter type which 
he painted during 1941. They were faces of starv- 
ing persons, a child and two men, gaunt testimony 
of grim days. In one respect Lemnos was worse off 
during the war than places like Athens and Salonika, 
in that no Red Cross supplies came in. The Ger- 
mans were fortifying the island and declared that 
it was a strategic area and so refused admittance to 
Red Cross personnel. Today in Lemnos there are 
few dogs about. During the occupation most of the 
residents poisoned their dogs, since they couldn’t 
feed them. 

The staff worked for three days from 9 in the 
morning till 9 at night, with time out for lunch, but 
on two afternoons the Consul General and I made 
outside visits. On one afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gwynn, Mr. Vafiades, the chief of police of Lemnos 
and’ I took off in the island’s only bus—a battered 
Chevrolet, circa 1930—to see Moudros Bay. The 
bay is a great inlet on the southern coast of the 
island, almost completely locked in by land and pro- 
tected by low-lying mountains from the northeast 
winds that swoop down from the Black Sea, and is 
reputed to be one of the world’s best anchorages. 
There during World War I the whole Allied fleet 
gathered for the Battle of Gallipoli. During World 
War II it was used as a small craft and seaplane 
base by the Germans, who built several water-edge 
installations at the little town of Moudros. Enroute 
to the bay we passed through several little poor vil- 
lages which, unknown to us, had been advised of 
our trip. In each village all the inhabitants turned 
out en masse and in each village we clambered out 
of the old bus to answer their greetings. There 
would be an American flag flying, one or more 
“Americans” to shake our hands, and two girls, each 
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with a bouquet of flowers which they would present 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gwynn. But in Moudros itself 
there were three young ladies with flowers, and | 
got a bouquet, too. 

Another afternoon we were asked to tea at the 
Municipal Hospital, which was built shortly before 
the war with funds contributed by Greek-Americans 
living in the United States. The board of directors 
sits in Philadelphia, Pa.! Though at present the 
hospital lacks some equipment and medicine, never- 
theless it appears to be doing good work. 

Such an atmosphere of peace envelops Lemnos 
that one would believe it had never known rude 
sights and sounds. Yet, only a year ago (until Sep- 
tember, 1944) between 5,000 and 7,000 German 
soldiers patrolled its shores, lived in its houses, and 
fortified its strategic positions. Kastron was attacked 
once during the war by an English submarine which 
surfaces right off the town square and with her 
deck guns sank eight caiques loaded with German 
war materiel. 

We were sorry to leave “our island.” And those 
who had been seasick on the trip across and now 
had to face the return were doubly sorry. But any- 
way, on the appointed morning we rowed out to 
the waiting ML, and after much waving of handker- 
chiefs, left for Salonika. Our first working party, 
we decided, had been a success, and immediately 
Consul General Gwynn began talking of the second. 
In fact, at this writing, a second trip is being 
planned for Kastoria, a little lake down in western 
Macedonia. Kastoria, here we come! 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE U. S. 
(Continued from page 19) 


contains political meaning. That battle for inde- 
pendence left like a birthmark on the American 
people a love for national freedom and a resolute 
dislike for the subjection of small nations to the 
dictates of large ones. The American people are 
intransigeantly opposed to the idea of sheer, brute 
physical strength dictating the terms of relationship 
between any two nations. They abhor the idea of 
one nation’s interference in the internal affairs of 
another. They do not like the concept of “satel- 
lite” states within “spheres of influence” because 
such a concept serves only as a thin disguise for ag- 
gression. Stated simply, Radio Tokyo would have 
to improve its propaganda technique enormously 
to ever be able to convince the American people 
that Japan invaded the Philippines to make the 
Filipinos “co-prosperous” with the Japanese. Amer- 
ican psychology and American conviction are such 
that they rebel against international bullying. They 
also fight it:—and quite successfully. 
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U.S. Prestige flies 
with this symbol 


To men, women and children the 
world around, the Symbol of the 
Flying Clippers has come to be rec- 
ognized instantly as the sign of an 
old friend from the U.S.A.—the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a pioneer in 
overseas air transport. 

Pan American World Airways’ 
first route, opened back in 1927, was 
a’ Latin American route. Today, 
throughout Latin America, the peo- 
ples of twenty nations have come to 
regard this world airways system as 
their friend, and the wings of 
the Clippers as the symbol 
of that friendship. 


You can now 
fly by Clipper 
to 4 continents 


FeBruary, 1946 


For the native populations of many 
other lands the big, sleek Clip- 
pers—the brisk, pleasant, blue-clad 
crews who fly them—have been 
tangible evidence of the courtesy, 
courage and capability of the 
United States. 

America’s prestige flies with the 
Clippers to four continents. Just as 
soon as conditions permit, Pan 
American will also fly to Asia and 
Australasia. 
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Expansion westward of the United States was a 
historic factor that-did much to shape popular Amer- 
can ideas about justice in international relations. 
When the thirteen states that clustered along the 
Atlantic seaboard in 1789 began to look across the 
inland mountains, they saw a territory of huge 
dimensions and great natural wealth. When the 
march westward was begun, a major decision had 
to be taken: were newly acquired lands to be 
treated as dependent colonies of the original thir- 
teen states, serving to feed the latter’s economic 
machinery and pile up wealth in new imperial cen- 
ters at New York and Philadelphia and Baltimore? 
This certainly had been the characteristic practice 
and policy of nations for many centuries. The 
decision taken—and expressed in the famous North- 
west Ordinance sponsored by Jefferson—firmly re- 
jected this thesis and provided the specific proce- 
dure by which each new area colonized might qual- 
ify for statehood and assume its role as an equal 
partner in the American Union. 

The appreciation of the idea of “sovereign equal- 
ity” which this policy reflected, in the case of states 
within the Union, has continued to be an active 
force in American thinking, in the case of independ. 
ent nationalities throughout the world. This is one 
of the many reasons why “racism” was never a 
popular product for export from Germany to the 
United States after 1932: why Americans have 
never been attracted to the doctrine of the “master 
race.” It is also the underlying motive force behind 
Philippine independence. In this way, the ideas 
of a figure as remote as Jefferson today affect the 
lives of men as different as Prezident Osmena and 
Dr. Goebbels. 

From across the Atlantic Ocean came the third 
great historic factor which has helped shape Ameri- 
can ideas about international relations—the entrance 
into the national life of the United States of the 
millions of immigrants from all parts of the Old 
World. Irish and Spaniards, Poles and French, 
Germans and Russians . . . from the Shannon and 
the Vistula, from the Ebro and the Rhine . . . from 
the Vosges and the Carpathians . . . 20,000,000 
people came to join in the enterprise of building 
free and secure lives in a country determined to 
be secure and free. 

The incalculable debt which America owes these 
men and women who have enriched its life and cul- 
ture includes a profound influence on the forces 
shaping American foreign policy. For one thing. 
these millions made American opinion, with such 
huge blocs of European population, keenly sensi- 
tive to political developments in Europe. By a 
curious and helpful paradox, therefore, these men 
who turned America’s face westward, as they pushed 
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the frontier steadily toward the Pacific, were the 
same men whose personal heritages kept alive in 
the American mind awareness of the course of 
events to the east across the Atlantic. 

While stimulating this awareness, the immigrant 
populations also planted firmly on American soil 
the conviction that peoples of the most diverse 
nationalities could live and work. peacefully to- 
gether and without coveting their neighbors’ goods. 
It became, thanks to these men and women, a pri- 
mary doctrine in the American faith that fraternity 
among nations was not only possible but was in 
fact the heartfelt desire of all peoples, if their hopes 
and ambitions were not treacherously inflamed by 
political leaders who promised the riches of the 
earth in return for the sins of covetousness, theft 
and murder—those three essential ingredients of 
war.... 

With a faith in liberty dating from the circum- 
stances of its own national birth; in equality, follow- 
ing from the principles invoked in its own march 
from ocean to ocean; ‘and in fraternity, inspired 
by the reality of its own enormously diversified yet 
firmly unified population . . . with these convictions, 
the people of the United States have come to an 
appreciative and realistic understanding of the 
meaning of the words “Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity” and of their relevance to the shaping of a 
foreign policy. For these three words are not 
simply empty rhetoric but only the truest way of 
summarizing the manner in which national history 
has moulded national character, as this in turn has 
been projected into American foreign policy. 


Political Principles 


Todav. as the armies of the United Nations reach 
the Order and surge across the Rhine in the Eu- 
ropean theater of war and as American Suner-For- 
tresses progress in the task of pulverizing the Japa- 
nese industrial machine, three questions are asked 
about American foreign policy: 

1. Is the United States prepared to make com- 
mitments to secure world peace after military vic- 
tory? 

2. What will be the nature of these commitments 
and their effectiveness in preventing future war? 

3. How far will the United States go in becking 
these commitments if they are challenged? . . . 

On March 2. Secretary of War Stimson an- 
nounced that American Army casualties in this war 
exceeded 720,000 men. This does not include more 
than 70000 casualties in the United States Navy. 
Nor dees it include the 5.000 Marine casualties 
suffered in the first three days of fighting on the 
island of Iwo Jima. 

These are commitments made to secure military 
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How Ship-To-Shore 


Phone Service Was Born... 


Not so long ago 
When a man sailed 
His voice sailed with him 


There was no wa 
He could talk to folks back home 
Or discuss plans with those ahead 


Then, in Twenty-nine 

Aboard the S.S. Berengaria 

In mid-Atlantic 

A voice spoke into a phone 

And another voice in distant England 
Answered 


That day... 

As a result of pioneering research 

By International Telephone and Telegraph 
Laboratories 

Ship-to-shore radio-telephone service 

Was born 


Soon . . . through collaboration between 


The British Post Office 

and IT&T’s associates, 

International Marine Radio Company 
And Standard Telephones and Cables, Ltd. 
Service was inaugurated between England 
And leading liners 

With remarkable success 


Service in other countries quickly followed 
So that a ship in the China Sea 

Could talk to London... 

And passengers in Alexandria 

Could converse with friends in New York 


Today aboard fishing fleets 
Remote iceberg patrol cutters 
Even lifeboats... 

The telephone 

Carries man’s voice across the sea 


* 


This is one of the many ways IT&T 
By pioneering in communications 
And electronics 

Is helping shrink distance 

And build a neighborly, peaceful 
One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPRONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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victory: Commitments paid in the most valued cur- 
rency a nation possesses—human life. 

To secure the fruits of that victory, exacted at 
such a price, the American people are prepared to 
make commitments designed to protect the peace. 

There are sceptics who question this truth. They 
are, however, the same sceptics who after the fall of 
France in 1940 spoke of the folly of the British in 
continuing the fight; the same men who said the 
United States forces would never return to the 
Philippines; who as late as June 5, 1944, told us 
that the threat of Allied landings in France was 
merely a clever trick of propaganda. The same 
people who told us in 1941 that the United States 
could not arm itself swiftly enough to bring mili- 
tary victory to the Allies are today telling us that 
the United States is unprepared to participate in 
securing peace after that victory, which now looms 
so close. Just as they underestimated American 
preparedness for war, so now they deprecate Ameri- 
can preparedness for peace... . 

But determination to make commitments in itself 
does not define those commitments or make them 
secure—any more than American desire for peace 
in 1941 defended Pearl Harbor from Japanese 
bombs. Hoping and wishing is not enough, for 
neither of itself has ever been known in history 
to save peace from the assaults of men who wanted 
war . . . perhaps because we have more fully de- 
veloped the science of making war than the science 
of preserving peace. 

Commitments which American foreign policy is 
prepared to make fall into two categories: first, the 
principles of international order to which the United 
States subscribes; secondly, the international rela- 
tionships it envisions in order to apply those prin- 
ciples. 

What are these principles? 
marized as four: 

1. All nations, large or small, are equal before 
the law and in tems of international morality, and 
therefore, to all peoples regardless of their relative 
armed strength, belongs the right to a free and pros- 
perous national life. 

2. To the people of each nation belongs the right 
freely to determine, without foreign interference, 
the forms and details of its governmental organ- 
ization—provided always that that nation recognizes 
the same right for all other nations and in no way 
menaces their peace or security. 

3. Economic health and security, for each na- 
tion, depend, in the final reckoning, on the same 
security for all nations; and this fact demands, in 
the words of the Atlantic Charter, the closest inter- 
national collaboration to gain for all peoples the 
fullest possible opportunity for economic advance- 
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ment and for free access to the raw materials and 
trade of the world. 


4. Use of force must not be labelled the special 
privilege of the aggressor, but must be invoked 
promptly and effectively under the aegis of a repre- 
sentative international agency charged with defense 
of the peace. 


These four sweeping principles can be translated 
into corrollaries and implications which express 
their full meaning. To say that all nations are 
equal before the law is to repudiate any form of the 
pagan “master-race” theory; to demand that rela- 
tionships between states conform to international 
law and that disputes be resolved by adjudication 
and not by bullying; to deny, in effect, that nations 
of the world must be divided into the sheep and 
the wolves, the latter having some special title to 
feed upon the former. 


To assert that all peoples are free to choose their 
own government is to renounce territorial ambition; 
to lend real meaning to the words “liberated Eu- 
rope”; to reject the prospect of a world system 
based upon “satellite” states, moving in some pre- 
determined orbit around the central star of the con- 
quering nation; to repudiate such Oriental adapta- 
tions of the racist doctrine as the Japanese-spon- 
sored “co-prosperity sphere”; to treat colonial areas 
as temporary trusts assigned by the international 
community only contingently to certain nations, and 
to demand that governance of such areas be de- 
signed to educate and develop them for full, free 
partnership in the community of nations at the 
earliest possible date. 

To speak of collaboration in the economic field 
means to reduce excessive trade barriers; to allow 
for the movement of capital on equitable terms from 
financially stronger to financially weaker countries; 
to speed the economic rehabilitation of war-devas- 
tated areas; and to assist in all possible ways the 
elevation of international labor standards. . . . 

To all these principles, American foreign policy 
is resolutely committed. 


International Relationships 


Between principle to practice, between the pleas- 
ure of envisioning to the problem of enforcing, there 
lies an abyss which is piled deep with the frus- 
trated good intentions of people and nations. . . . 
How then does American foreign policy propose to 
convert ideals into realities? Through what sets 
of relationships among nations does the United 
States propose to attain these objectives? 


First—in stating its terms of relationship with 
the Axis powers—American foreign policy is clear 
and unequivocal: 


“Your armies will be fought until they surrender 
unconditionally.” 

“Your war criminals will be punished for their 
specialized contributions to the present tragedy.” 

“Your country will suffer the imposition of such 
conditions as will make it impossible for you again 
to plunge the world into such a war.” 

“You will be welcomed as a free member of the 
community of nations when you have given eyi- 
dence of the moral and political sense of respon. 
sibility which alone entitles you to such member. 
ship.” 

Secondly, with the other nations of both Ameri- 
cas, the United States hopefully contemplates the 
continued double blessings of unity and peace, and 
to them it says: 

“We thankfully join with you as equals and as 
friends in the hemisphere task of protecting our 
heritage of freedom, and in the world task of main. 
taining peace. The principle of the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been widened into the ideal of the Declara- 
tion of Chapultepec—and a unilateral expression 
of desire has become a multilateral statement of 
policy. This continent—where the great historic 
traditions of Spain and Portugal, Great Britain and 
France, have fused to produce the American tradi- 
tion—is at peace with itself and unitedly will work 
for peace for the world.” 

Thirdly, the two great world powers—Great 
Britain and Soviet Russia—who, with the United 
States, have formed the triumvirate of nations most 
directly responsible for the downfall of Naziism, 
may read in American policy the firmest desire 
and determination to cooperate with all national 
resources in the maintenance of peace. This co- 
operation will be fortified by that special kind of 
friendship which can be born only in times of com- 
mon peril and which matures with the sense of 
growing common achievement. 

The decisive basis for this association of powers 
is this truth: with the total defeat of Germany and 
Japan, the foreseeable future of world peace de- 
pends primarily upon the cooperative understanding 
shared by the three greatest world powers—Russia, 
Britain, and the United States. 

No American statesman entertains any easy assur- 
ance that this triangular harmony can be main- 
tained without sacrifice or without compromise 
among three distinct national viewpoints. But Amer- 
ican leaders are convinced that such sacrifice and 
compromise can and must be made, for they realize 
that rarely in history have three great allies held 
so firmly in their hands the key to world security. 

American foreign policy is also aware of another 
important fact affecting international unity—the 
fact that misunderstanding among great powers can 
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always be traced to fear, and fear in turn is almost 
always based upon misinformation or malicious 
propaganda. 

This propaganda of fear is of such a nature that 
if a group of people are determined to be afraid, 
it is a simple matter to make their fear sufficiently 
plausible and elastic to cover any set of political 
facts. Indeed, the same fact which, in one phrase- 
ology, inspires confidence, can, by the simplest 
twist of an adjective, be exploited to provoke fear. 
Let us, for a moment, examine an imaginary nation 
as the object of a “controlled” fear and see how 
easily any facts may be manipulated so as to in- 
spire destrust. . . . 

If the leaders of this hypothetical nation fail to 
declare honorable national intentions, we can cite 
this failure as confession of the sinister objectives 
sought by the country. . . . If, however, such state- 
ments of national purpose and principle are made, 
we can quickly dismiss those declarations as evi- 
dence of national “hypocrisy.”. . . 

If this imaginary national territory is of huge 
dimensions, the greater, then, will be its capacity to 
attack and destroy. . . . But if the national territory 
is small, then the keener will be its impulse to ex- 
pand and conquer. ... 

If this nation posseses great natural resources, 
the greater will be its ability to wage long war... . 
If it lacks such resources, we can fearfully conclude 
that the greater will be its lust to acquire them. . . . 

If the people of this nation are governed by a 
dictatorship, then the threat of an aggressive for- 
eign policy depends only on “the dangerous whim 
of the tyrant.”. . . If its government is representative 
and elective in character, then “the ficklenes of pub- 
lic opinion” and “the heat of public passion” will 
hurl it into war against its neighbors. . . . 

If an unusually lengthy frontier marks the boun- 
dary of this nation, the greater are the number of 
nations on which it borders and which it threatens. 
... If it has a short frontier, the easier it will be 
to defend and hence the greater the impunity with 
which conquering armies may be unleashed abroad. 

If it openly seeks control over vital sea lanes, it 
is confessing its aggressive designs. . . . If it should 
already hold such control, then it is already 
equipped to carry out those plans for aggression. . . . 

These few examples only suggest the psychology 
of fear in its full technique—the technique of in- 
spiring international hatred which has been so well 
exploited by self-interested aggressors who are al- 
ways “defending” something from a threat of their 
own manufacture, or heroically offering themselves 
as a “bulwark” against some assault which they 
themselves have provoked. 

Against this psychology of fear. American for- 
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eign policy is well armed—armed with the facts, 
with an appreciation of the realities of international 
politics, and with the conviction that no honorable 
effort must be spared in converting the alliance 
which has brought victory into one which can pro- 
tect peace. For a third world war, for our civiliza- 
tion, would probably be the last. . . . 

The fourth category of international relationship 
in which a fixed American foreign policy applies 
concerns the liberated and war-devastated areas. 
This policy is dedicated to achieving the swiftest 
possible return of normal prosperity and order to 
the liberated areas. And it rests upon the two firm 
foundations of humanitarianism and international 
security. 

An acute psychological problem underlies the 
situation of liberated areas. People who had felt 
for months and years the burden of Nazi occupa- 
tion could not help looking to the day of liberation 
as a moment when some miraculous political al- 
chemy would transform their national grief into 
national joy. Yet the inescapable facts are that 
liberation of a country has meant fighting across 
that country, a fight that scars and wounds the 
people and the land; and even when the fight is 
won, the firm priority of military over civilian 
needs has to be recognized. The result is that 
economic unrest is likely also to be accompanied 
by a popular feeling of uncertainty and anxiety. 

Such a political scene offers a magnificent setting 
for the rise of some form of national chauvinism 
or national revolution. Insecurity prevails and in- 
flation threatens. From such economic maladjust- 
ments sprang the Hitlers of yesterday, and stern 
steps must be taken to prevent the births of Hitlers 
for tomorrow. 

These facts make the task of relief and reconstruc- 
tion not only a humanitarian effort but an essential 
contribution to international security. The Ameri- 
can people are ready for continued sacrifices to 
bring to the liberated areas the food and clothing, 
medicines and tools, seeds and fertilizers which 
alone can restore national health. 

For American foreign policy recognizes that 
peace is not something that can be imposed by the 
fiat of a few peace-desiring nations. The peace 
for which we are working is a total peace, as this 
has been a total war; and peace itself is not a prod- 
uct which can be rationed and allocated in greater 
or less measure to certain areas of the world. 

And this principle applies not only to liberated 
or war-devastated areas but to all nations of the 
world—allied, enemy and neutral. World peace is 
inclusive, not exclusive, and the benefits from it. 
like the responsibility for preserving it, belong to all 
peoples of the earth. 
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Pursuing these lines of action, the United States 
is convinced—its people and its leaders—that the 
ideal objectives toward which it is fighting can be 
translated into political reality . . . the ideals of: 
the equality of all nations before the bar of inter- 
national law . . . the right of all nations to live in 
freedom from fear... . the sense of international 
fraternity which should govern all economic rela- 
tions . . . and the responsibility of nations to be 
willing to dedicate their strength to defense of the 
peace. 


From Ideals to Realities 


When we speak of moving from the plane of 
ideals to the level of reality, it is true that the mul- 
tiple complex problems involved in such a transi- 
tion must be clearly, frankly kept in mind. But 
this fact does not justify professional pessimists 
in their stern, platitudinous assertion that efforts 
to achieve world peace can never progress further 
than the pulpit or the lecture platform. 

When cynics cite past failures, they ignore, in 
their anxiety to be “realistic,” two real facts of de- 
cisive meaning. The first is this: that the economic 
interdependence of the world, the shrinking of its 
size, which make world unity for peace essential, 
is historically a very recent phenomenon. The ne- 
cessity, therefore, for world organization to protect 
peace is a very recent one: a need, hence, which can 
fortify attempts at world unity in a way entirely 
impossible in the past. 

There is a classic example of the way communica- 
tions have made the world one only recently. In 
the first century after Christ, the newly elected 
Roman Emperor Hadrian found himself in England 
at the time of his election. To speed his travel to 
Rome, all the energies of the Roman Empire were 
mobilized; and he made his voyage in some fif- 
teen days. . . . Some 1,700 years later, when the 
British statesman Peel was made Prime Minister. 
he was in Rome at the time of his appointment. 
On this occasion, British Empire transportation 
facilities were mobilized—and Mr. Peel took exactly 
the same length of time to reach his destination as 
had the Emperor Hadrian. . . . What remained 
unchanged for 1,700 years was revolutionized in 
'/ooth of that time. 

This leads us to the second decisive fact affecting 
the prospect of world unity: the fact that the sever- 
est impact of these revolutionary changes in com- 
munication have already been suffered, and that the 
future pace of change in many crucial instances will 
be considerably slower than in the past.* In at least 


*For the material on this point I am indebted to the fine 
article of Mr. S. W. Boggs, published in the Department of State 
Bulletin of Feb. 11, 1945, on “The Effects of Science and Tech- 
nology on Human Relations.” 
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one direction, the ultimate has already been reached. 
Communication can now move with the speed of 
light and touch all points of the world at once. 
In the days of either Napoleon or Nebuchadnezzar, 
the fastest travel was at the rate of a fraction of one 
percent of the speed of sound—but presumably it 
can never achieve a speed much greater. . . . Sim- 
ilarly, in the case of machines: one factory machine 
today may perform the labor of 10,000 men, but 
even if someone should invent a new machine which 
will produce as much as 100 machines now do— 
nonetheless the rate of change will not be as great 
as what has already occurred in the past. 

These facts lead us to the conclusion that, while 
cconomic developments make world unity a neces- 
sity which it was not in the times of either Prime 
Minister Peel or Emperor Hadrian, the pace of these 
developments reached its probable maximum in 
the last century. We therefore can deduce that the 
economic and technical developments, which today 
almost force world unity upon us, will not tomorrow 
race at such speed as to exceed our ability to de- 
velop such unity. 

In this sense, the advance of technology has at one 
and the same time already done its worst in attempt- 
ing to escape from man’s control, while it has 
created—for the first time in history—the economic 
conditions necessary for world unity in maintenance 
of the peace. 

In the light of such facts, men cannot justly be 
branded as “unrealistic” who believe that this cen- 
tury has brought a new historic hope for world 
peace. 


Right, Responsibility and Force 


When all the international conferences preparing 
for the peace have been held and all questions of 
procedure and prerogative have been finally re- 
solved, it will be apparent that a strong peace will 
find its strength in this principle: that the exercise 
of every right demands acceptance of a respon- 
sibility and that to every freedom there attaches 
a corresponding duty. 

It is this principle which builds an unbreachable 
wall between interfational freedom and _ interna- 
tional anarchy. It is this principle which distin- 
guishes freedom to live from freedom to attack 
one’s neighbor. This, in turn, maintains the delicate 
balance between the ideals of liberty—which means 
exercise of right—and of equality—which means 
protection of others’ rights. And it is this principle 
of responsibility which forces us to recognize that 
if nations wish to enjoy peace, they must accept the 
duty of defending it. And this means use of force. 

The world knows that the naked desire for peace 
does not suffice to preserve it. That lesson was 
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learned in September of 1939, when German tanx 
columns moved across the Polish frontier to initiate 
the Second World War—after years of the most 
passionate attempts by the Western powers to keep 
the peace by making one concession after another 
to Hitlerite Germany. Each concession offered fur- 
ther testimony to the Western powers’ desire for 
peace—and each concession brought the approach 
of war closer. And the truth was finally learned 
that a devout combination of wishes and words 
does not suffice to maintain peace. 


This has been an unpleasant and difficult con- 
clusion for men to reach—for at least two reasons. 
In the first place, men of good will have always 
experienced difficulty in admitting the existence of 
men of ill will—just as men who wanted peace in 
1939 could not give credence to reports about men 
who truly wanted war. In the second place, it 
always seems easier—in human or international 
relations—to voice good intentions than to assume 
difficult responsibilities; and the use of force to 
defend the peace is a sobering responsibility. . . . 
Yet, despite the temperamental reluctance inspired 
by these facts, the foreign policy of the United States 
today embodies the conviction that defense of the 
peace must be more than verbal. 


Does this mean a peace in which the great military 
powers will impose their will upon the world? Does 
this herald the return of “power politics”? 

In a certain sense, the answer to both questions 
is, Yes. 

It means a peace in which the great military 
powers will implement their determination to main- 
tain world peace; in which they will demand world- 
wide recognition of their publicly proclaimed pur- 
pose to discharge their moral responsibility by 
using all their might against any aggressor. In this 
sense, the will of the great powers is going to be 
“imposed” upon the world. 

And it means a peace that involves “power 
politics” because no historian has ever been known 
to uncover a kind of politics that did not involve 
lower in one form or another; and because the at- 
tempt to develop a system of “powerless politics” in 
1938 and 1939 did not save either Czechoslovakia or 
Poland from aggression, nor the world from total 
war. 

It cannot justly be argued that such a peace, 
backed by force, contradicts the principle of inter- 
national equality. The equality which all nations 
share is a common moral right to independence 
and national growth. But all nations are patently 
not equal in their ability to defend their own in- 
dependence. To propogate any fatuous doctrine to 
the contrary would banish any plans for peace to a 
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cloudy world of wishes and dreams. 

If we wish, we may build in our imagination a 
world in which there are no great powers—a world 
where the power and resources of Soviet Russia 
are no greater than those of Luxembourg. where 
the armed forces of Liberia match those of the 
United States, where China is no larger than Bor. 
neo, and where the Japanese fleet really does an- 
nihilate the whole American Navy every fortnight 
or so.... We are perfectly at liberty to create such 
an imaginary world. But we are deceiving all man- 
kind if we pretend that this is the world in which 
we are living and therefore the world for which we 
are planning peace. 

We happen to live in a world which quite recently 
gave birth to as fierce a tyranny and as powerful 
aggressors as history has recorded. In the face of 
such realities, it is an abdication of all moral re- 
sponsibility and common sense to view use of force 
with a temperamental shyness which is self-right- 
eously confused with moral scruples. 

The principle of international equality remains 
unshaken when stated in these terms: 

To all nations, large and small, belongs the right 
to participation in a just and peaceful international 
order . . . while the responsibility for ensuring the 
preservation of that order belongs to each nation 
in proportion to the physical strength which it can 
contribute to world security. 

In this sense, national power is an international 
trust, and power is the equivalent of responsibility. 
And the freedom of all nations depends upon the 
courage and wisdom with which the strongest fulfill 
their responsibility. 

In such a scheme of international values, force 
can no longer be regarded as an instrument belong- 
ing orly in the arsenal of aggressors. 


The Peace We Shun—and the Peace We Seek 


These propositions lead us to a clear understand- 
ing of the aims of American foreign policy and the 
kind of peace it seeks to build. In the light of these 
principles, the American people are able to state: 

We do not seek a peace based upon any form of 
the “master race” creed which implies that any na- 
tion or race is inherently superior to all others. 

We do not seek a peace predicated upon collec- 
tions of satellite states—because such a concept 
means that someone has to be the satellite. 

We do not promise or believe that the attainment 
of military victory will herald a millenium of easy 
prosperity, because we believe that the problems 
of peace will be just as exacting as the problems 
of war—and also, because the example of one man 
who promised his people a new order that would 
last 1,000 years suggests that such promises are 
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not only dangerous but also exceedingly difficult 
to fulfill. 

We do not believe that the march toward world 
peace can be conceived in purely quantitative terms, 
through a mechanical mathematical reduction of 
naval ratios expressed in terms of tons and of army 
maintenance in terms of heads and pieces. . 

We do not agree with those who label force as an 
inherent evil because we think they are unable to 
distinguish in their judgments between a gun in 
the hand of a policeman and one in the hand of a 
thief—between the knife which the assisin holds, 
and the knife used by the surgeon. 

We do not believe in the idea of “co-prosperity 
spheres” because the Japanese have taught us that 
this only means “co-operation from you and _pros- 
perity for me.” 

We do not subscribe to the cynical doctrine which 
says that efforts to maintain world peace are futile 
because some perverse destiny has decreed that 
humanity must prey upon itself every twenty years 
or so. 

On the other hand... . 

We do believe that the ideals of national liberty, 
of legal and moral equality, and of international 
fraternity are both logical expressions of our own 
national character and applicable principles for the 
world at large. 

We do believe that law and morality can be re- 
stored to international relations only after the total 
defeat and punishment of those who have violated 
both. 

We believe that the road from Casablanca and 
Moscow and Teheran and Yalta, to Mexico City 
and San Francisco—full of sharp turns and steep 
inclines through it may be—offers mankind real 
promise of the light of day after a long and tragic 
night. 

We believe that this century—if not the century 
of the “common man”—may yet be the century of 
the common nation, enjoying its freedom and ful- 
filling its proper responsibilities within the com- 
munity of nations. 

We believe that, through time and struggle, the 
nature of international society can be redeemed 
from the habit of recurrent chaos; that it may, at 
least in some measure, follow the course of man’s 
salvation, and be raised from corruption to in- 
corruption, from dishonor to glory, and from weak- 
ness to strength. 


AFRICAN HUNTER 
By Lawrence W. TayLor 


N Central Africa there is a small antelope, slight- 
ly larger than a full-grown fox terrier dog. It 
is delicately formed, blue in color and easy to tame 
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for a pet. The Administrator’s wife wanted one for 
her young son and called on the village natives to 
capture one alive. 

The animals were caught by chasing them into a 
cord net strung from trees, but each one captured 
had a pencil thin leg broken or was otherwise in- 
jured in the hunt. 

“The pigmies are good hunters,” said the village 
natives. “Perhaps they could catch one without 
hurting it.” 

The pigmies are good hunters. But first you must 
hunt a pigmy. They live deep in the forest and are 
almost never seen. They melt into the bush at the 
approach of a human being, white or black, not 

of their tribe. It is their custom, however, to trade, 

on stated days, with the village natives, bringing 
offerings of fresh meat, antelope, buffalo, monkey, 
elephant or other product of the hunt. 

On the appointed market days, which have been 
established for countless generations, the pigmies 
slip down in the dark before the dawn to the cus- 
tomary trading place. They put the meat in small 
separate piles and disappear. During the day the 
village natives pick up the meat and leav2 in its 
place salt, tobacco leaves, dried fish, arrow heads 
or other articles desired by the forest dwellers. 
After night falls the pigmies return to pick up the 
exchange articles. 

To settle the matter of the live antelope, the vil- 
lage natives, on a market night ambushed one of 


the pigmies and brought him by main force, trem- ® Favorite meeting place of For- 
bling, before the Administrator’s wife. By means — or ee 
of an interpreter she explained her desire and the eign service men in the Nation's 
pigmy was released. Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
The next morning he appeared at the Adminis- ' f 
tration post with a live, unharmed antelope in his partment of State. Convenient to 


arms. Satisfied at last, the Administrator’s wife 


filled his hands with salt and placed the antelope all points of interest in Washing- 


in been for it. ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
e following morning the pigmy appeared, ; 
proudly bearing a second antelope, likewise un- food. Coffee Shop. Gay Cocktail 


harmed. He received, less enthusiastically, a bunch 
of tobacco leaves. The succeeding morning he was 
there again with a third antelope. This time he summer. 
was brusquely received and given a scant handful of 
rice. The interpreter was called and he was told 
to bring no more antelopes. The contract was 
finished. 
But not for him. Each morning for nine days 
he appeared, antelope in arms and the fact that he 
received nothing but abusive language did not = 
ter him in the least. On the tenth morning the 
Administrator took charge. He took the antelope, WASHINGTON, 
returned it roughly to the pigmy, turned him about C. J. MACK, General en 
and applied a gentle kick where the pants should 
have been. The principle of the saturated market : 
had been demonstrated. 


Lounge. Air Conditioned in the 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


(Continued from page 23) 


need in the Service for men who are trained in 
these subjects. 

I do not believe we should give “engineering 
service” as such, to any greater extent than we give 
mining, agriculture, and aviation service. To do so 
involves responsibilities which should rarely be 
assumed. I do believe, however, that our missions 
should be qualified to give reasonable technical and 
industrial assistance to our foreign friends, to assist 
our own nationals and to report fully to the Depart- 
ment on these specialized matters. It seems obvious 
that this can best be done by an engineer who is 
also qualified by industrial and business experience 
to do so. 

My observations (and I have had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe) lead me to the firm conclusion 
that this service cannot be performed to the best 
advantage by the temporary assignment of spe- 
cialists or “experts.” (In engineering parlance an 
“expert” is a man away from home!) These men, 
regardless of their personal caliber, frequently do 
not understand the language, the customs, or the 
psychology of the people of the country. Often 
they have little conception of existing business and 
political conditions. It seems to me that this great 
service can best be performed, and should be per- 
formed, by a technically qualified officer who is a 
member of the Foreign Service or the Foreign 
Service Auxiliary, and on the regular staff of the 
mission in which he is serving. 

Yours very truly, 
Horace HARPER BRAUN, 
(Power and Industrial Engineer) Economic Analvst. 


Change Title to “Diplomats” 
U.S.S. Midway (CVB 41). 
26 December 1945. 
To THE EpITorRs, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

The Rogers Act has received so many blows in 
the JouRNAL lately that one fears the many columns 
of praise in your 1924 issues will turn over on their 
shelves. Mr. George’s fine article in the November 
issue adds to the objections offered by previous 
authors, but none as far as I remember mentioned 
the objection so often heard abroad. That concerns 
the title “Foreign Service Officer” created by the 
Rogers Act. After an existence of over twenty years 
this title continues to remain a headache, as it seems 
to convey most anything except what was intended. 
We have foreign service in the Army and Navy, also 
in other Government departments. Commercial firms 
and banks use it for their officials stationed abroad. 

I remember when Coert du Bois visited a cruiser 
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abroad where the officers from the captain down 
asked me just what a Foreign Service Officer was, 
although it was given in the “Navy Regs.” They 
all knew consuls and ambassadors very definitely, 
although a few were not so sure about ministers and 
mixed them with those of religious orders. Coert 
received the full honors due a Consul General as the 
best solution in the limited time at our disposal. 

My suggestion is to substitute “Diplomat” for the 
present title. The public understands this term and 
that is really what he is. Whether he deals with local 
or national authorities his duties are those of a dip- 
lomat and it is his profession. Now I don’t mean 
Diplomatic Officer, but simply Diplomat, to which 
his proper class can be added in the roster. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lr. Compr. C. M. J. von Zrevinski, USNR. 


MIXED MATADORS 
(Continued from page 34) 


all the way. As I was trying to get the door open, a 
nice-looking Spaniard forced his way through to me 
and said pointblank and in a voice the whole crowd 
could hear, “Are you Arruza’” I was scared to say 
“Yes,” as for all I knew the man might have been 
the real Arruza himself, but on the other hand with 
that great well-wishing throng that had just opened 
up their hearts to me, I hated to say “No.” 

I cleared my throat. 

“Buenos pues, it depends on how one looks at 
things,” I began, not having the slightest idea how 
I looked at things nor what I was going to say next, 
but before I could finish, this bird sings out: “Viva 
Arruza!” and flings his hat in the air and his arms 
around me, saying: 

“Si, eres Arruza, the greatest man in the world!” 
Then, “Where are you fighting next?” 

“Valencia—manana,” I replied weakly, and he 
said, “I’m going with you! I'll be right behind you 
with my car because you are the greatest man in the 
world!” 

Then he led the crowd in a great “Viva Arruza! 
Viva México!” and added to Fitzpatrick at the 
wheel, “Forward, chauffeur!” 

We sped off for Malaga and managed to lose the 
car that was trying to follow us and stopped first at 
Loja, 60 kilometers from Granada, where the whole 
performance was repeated when we went into a res- 
taurant for dinner. 

Luis staved off autograph-seekers and hand-shak- 
ers by saying how tired I was after killing two bulls, 
and we went on to Malaga. Here everyone knows 
darn well who I am and I have reluctantly resigned 
myself once again to the unspectacular and safe 
routine of a Vice Consul. 

Just where the heck the real Arruza was during 
all this commotion I don’t know! 
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PRESS COMMENT 
(Continued from page 15) 


jab from the perfumed ice-picks during his earlier 
assignments in the Department and has never for- 
gotten it. For the second, he drafted Colonel Frank 
McCarthy, a thirty-three-year-old protege of Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, who had made a reputation 
as a super-charged administrator while serving as 
secretary of the General Staff. Byrnes told them 
to overhaul the works, with the help of a blueprint 
drawn up by the Budget Bureau, and then took off 
for Potsdam and the London conference. 

McCarthy lasted just six weeks. Full of pep and 
high purpose, he tore into his job with a somewhat 
naive enthusiasm. Gradually it became sodden 
under a drizzle of cold hostility, passive resistance, 
time-encrusted precedents. and countless memo- 
randa explaining in three thousand words why noth- 
ing really could be done. Moreover, it began to 
appear doubtful whether Byrnes, an habitual com- 
promiser, would back up the reform program in 
the face of an ominously growing internal opposi- 
tion. Then McCarthy developed a painful and 
quite genuine case of bursitis which afforded a 
convenient opportunity for him to resign. 

To fill the vacancy, at least temporarily, Byrnes 
called upon his old South Carolina law partner, 
Donald Russell. His experience has been political 
rather than administrative, and his most pronounced 
talent seems to be the smoothing of ruffled feathers. 
Nobody expects him to attempt anything drastic; 
the Budget Bureau’s reorganization scheme is mold- 
ering on the shelf; and the old regime is breathing 
easily again. 

Yet in all these abortive reorganizations some- 
thing has been accomplished. In Byrnes, Acheson, 
and Ben Cohen, the Department’s new counselor, 
State now has a team of top policy-makers which is 
sometimes described as the ablest since the days of 
John Hay. Under great handicaps they are doing 
their level best to put together coherent foreign 
policy, in which the line of action proposed for, 
say, Japan no longer contradicts that for Eastern 
Europe, and in which loans to our allies, tariff, 
revisions. oil interests in Saudi Arabia, overseas 
airlines, the atom bomb, and a dozen other complex 
pieces may at last fit together in some consistent 
pattern. 

Their economics staff has been reinforced ‘to a 
strength of about three hundred, and under the 
aggressive leadership of Will Clayton it is at last 
beginning to serve as a counterpoise to the still- 
dominant political divisions. Byrnes has junked 
one of Hull’s most cherished notions—the theory 
that the Devartment should lay down “policy” from 
its august heights, while Jesser agencies carried out 
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“operations —and has taken over remnants of four 
such operating agencies—OWI, OSS, the Foreign 
Economic Administration, and the Office of Inter. 
American Affairs. It is true that State is not yet 
in any shape to handle these new functions. At 
this writing it has not even begun, for example, to 
recruit and train the large staff of civilian adminis. 
trators needed to take over the government of Ger- 
many from the Army next June. But the mergers 
at least brought some desperately needed new 


blood. ... 


A FUTILE FOREIGN SERVICE 


From the World Herald, November 29, 1945 

Frankness, like charity, ought to begin at home, 
So before Americans become too incensed at the 
slickness, the slyness and the secretiveness of foreign 
diplomats at international meetings, some thought 
might be given to the situation within our own 
State Department. 

That situation seems to be little short of civil 
war, a strange sort of war in which a tight censor- 
ship hides all truth from the people. 

When truth does come to lignt, it is through such 
spectacular events as the resignation of General 
Hurley and his denunciation of State Department 
underlings who allegedly conspire against the polli- 
cies of their superiors. 

What evidence there is seems to be with General 
Hurley—and with Senator Fulbright (Dem., Ark.), 
a liberal man and constructive critic. 

“The President and the Secretary of State an- 
nounce a policy, as I read the Hurley statement,” 
said Senator Fulbright. “And it is not carried out 
by others. . . . Our foreign policy has been inef- 
fective and this may be one of the reasons.” 

Thus we have hig-minded words from our leaders 
condemning communism and imperialism—and we 
have underhanded actions by State Department 
agents who give aid and comfort to the Chinese 
Communists and lend-lease weapons to the British 
and Dutch who are repressing rebellion in their 
East Indian empires. 

Senator Wherry is certain it is Dean Acheson, the 
idol of Reds and fellow-travelers, who is at the 
root of State Department dissension. Others, like 
General Hurley, indicate that the cross purposes 
arise from a weak and futile foreign service which 
has no understanding of the problems with which 
it is faced and which is completely undisciplined. 
Thus our foreign agents fall prey to those who 
would sell out American ideals and subvert our 
announced foreign policy. 

In almost any other land on earth, such conduct 
by government servants would be considered trea- 
sonous. But in America there are apologists in 
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Congress who find excuses for what is unquestion. 
ably the most inefficient and chaotic foreign service 
of any major power. They are quite willing to over. 
look such little mistakes as fomenting foreign rebel. 
lion and sabotaging our own prestige. 

The fault seems to lie deeper than the mistakes 
of the people who now run our foreign affairs, 
Mr. Byrnes has so far proved no blinding bolt of 
diplomatic lightning as Secretary of State and he 
may be as inept as his critics would like to make 
us think he is. 

But the people who work for him, the busy little 
men who take the plane trips to Chungking and 
Batavia and there gum up the works, are our so- 
called career men of the Department who have been 
around for many years and whose Civil Service 
status protects them from political upheavals. They 
were there before Mr. Byrnes, and unless something 
is done about them and the type they represent, 
they will be there long after Mr. Byrnes is gone. 

There have been suggestions in Congress for the 
establishment of a trained foreign service. This 
would include an academy to train future diplo- 
mats. There would be high standards and rigorous 
instruction and graduates should be a far cry from 
the strange crew of dilettantes and ideological mis- 
fits who manage to slip through the loose net of 
Civil Service and find their way into key State 
Department posts. 

So far such suggestions, including a foreign serv- 
ice academy bill introduced by Representative 
Curtis (Rep., Neb.), have come to nothing. In- 
competents and perhaps highly dangerous persons 
still infest the State Department. Discipline and 
morale are lacking as in no other branch of gov- 
ernment and the whole sorry mess is shielded by a 
wholly unjustifiable censorship within the Depart- 
ment. 

Little can be accomplished by switching Ambassa- 
dors or changing department heads. Even a change 
of Administration cannot do the job that needs 
doing in the State Department. Until we have a 
Congress and an Executive willing to face the facts 
about our foreign service, the present dangerous 
situation will continue. 


POOR PAY RESULTS IN MEDIOCRE PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 
From an item in the Philadelphia Bulletin by 
Ralph W. Page 
Washington, Dec. 4. 
In the rumpus about Communists and imperial- 
ists General Pat Hurley contributed one very perti- 
nent suggestion. 
He was asked what remedy he had for the dis- 
cord which he asserted exists in the State Depart- 
ment. His answer was that he would provide some- 
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thing resembling adequate quarters, staffs and pay; 
that, as matters stand, our major representatives 
abroad must lose from $20,000 to $40,000 a year 
out of their own pockets, and the overworked and 
restricted staffs get the remuneration of clerks. 

The situation at home is no better. Today the 
State Department is the most important department 
of the Government. It is expanding to take charge 
of the Government of occupied countries and to 
spread American information and doctrine through- 
out the world. 

Yet the money provided by Congress is so ridicu- 
lously minute that it is impossible even to employ 
the stenographers and messengers, file clerks and 
manual labor required to function. 

Under the barrage of criticism, the department 
is being reorganized under the supervision of Assist- 
ant Secretary Donald Russell. To be sure he can, 
and will, cut out a lot of dead wood and antiquated 
procedures. 

But it is humanly impossible either to conduct this 
far-flung and vital service with hopelessly deficient 
equipment or to obtain a superlative type of admin- 
istration on mechanics’ salaries. 

Congress has discovered that this pinch-penny 
policy toward public service is threatening its own 
prestige and effectiveness. The recent resignation 
of Representatives Ramspeck and Woodrum to ob- 
tain a better living wage only accentuates the in- 
creasing tendency of leaders to leave for more 
lucrative fields. 

The fault, of course, does not rest primarily with 
Congressmen. Throughout the country the para- 
doxical opinion is fostered that corporate perform- 
ance is efficient and Government performance inef- 
fective, combined with the notion that corporate 
managers are entitled to salaries without limit and 


Government managers should be content with clerk 
hire. 


So when it was suggested during the war that 
the income of industrial executives be limited to 
$25,000 it was proclaimed that first-class men could 
not be obtained for this pittance to run a boiler 
factory. 

But we expect $2,500 to $7,500 men to staff the 
headquarters which must negotiate interests 
throughout the world with Russian and British 
services, which command the very best brains and 
talent available. In a word, we belittle our public 
services. 

The amazing thing is how many citizens of out- 
standing ability there are who still sacrifice lucra- 
tive careers for Government service, in spite of the 
certain abuse and measly awards. 

Here, at all events, Hurley is on solid ground. 
However, this blight is not confined to the State 
Department. President Truman recognized the im- 
perative necessity of improving every function of 
Government when he demanded a very drastic in- 
crease in pay throughout the legislative, judicial 
and executive branches. 

To deny this would not be economy. It would be 
colossal waste. As a people we get what we pay for. 


BYRNES HINTS CHANGES IN FOREIGN STAFF 


From the Washington Post, December 21, 1945 


Secretary of State Byrnes yesterday hinted at a 
“far-reaching” reorganization of the Department’s 
Foreign Service during 1946. 

In a Christmas message published in the Decem- 
ber issue of the AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JouR- 
NAL, Byrnes praised the career diplomats for their 
wartime achievements and sacrifices, but added: 

“In the year to come there will be changes in 
the Foreign Service, some of which may be far- 
reaching in consequence. These are necessary if 
the Service is to function as it should.” 


VISITORS 


The following Foreign Service personnel recently 
signed the Department Register: 
December 
Tom E. Woods, Zurich 
Elaine D. Freers, Moscow 
Charles W. Booth, New Delhi 
Frank J. Repper, Oslo 
Louise D. Ziegler, London 
Patrick H: Armyo, Bogota 
Donald R. Fox, Jr. 

Katharinie Jane Hicks 
Dorothy Edna Connenbert 
Richard B. Peters 

Mary J. Jennings, Habana 
Alice G. Mulher 

Paul E. Geier, Vienna 

Gerald Warner, Buenos Aires 


Kathleen Clapp 


Fesruary, 1946 


Richard M. Sererci, Tsingtao 
William W. Lanahan, Jr. 

Julia H. Stimpson, Guatemala 
Mrs. Saide Joe Carroll, Berlin 
Charles K. Withers, Leopoldville 
Theo. F. Varner. Buenos Aires 
Nester C. Ortz, Rio de Janeiro 
Eleanor D. George, Fortaleza 
Frederick D. Hunt, Neuvo Laredo, Mex. 
Walter C. Coughenour, Warsaw 
Carl Willmy, Warsaw 


John Simmons, San Salvador 
Gillie C. Howell, Madrid 
Calvin C. Woodfall, Buenos Aires 


Marcia L. Martin 

G. Stewart Brown, Rome 

Richard E. Kleinhans, Shanghai 
Jean C. Jackson, Managua 

Kinsley Twining 

Glenn Bruner (Army terminal leave) 
Edna T. Flach, Vienna 

Grant Isaacs, Toronto 

Marjorie B. Campbell, Vienna 

H. D. Finley, Algiers 

Eva Ponticello, Port-au-Prince 
Hubert R. Krantz, Athens 

Ruth G. Michaelson, Helsinki 
John G. Randolph, Algiers 

Gerald B. Downman, Buenos Aires 
Betty Jo McClintock, Managua 
William T. Lockett, Buenos Aires 
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Horace G. Bolster, Tehran 

Carvel Painter, Stuttgart 

Flora L. Mason, Madrid 
Alexander Trutko, Bern 

Leonard Lee Bacon, Zurich 

Ann T. Aragon, Paris 

Marjorie Wright, Rome 

Paul C. Hutton, Guatemala City 
Elizabeth A. McLaughlin, Vienna 
Fayola McGinnis 

Marjorie Cleaver 

Lewis Coleman McCorquodale 
Norma J. Casper 

Roger S. Abbott, Paris 

Gage Loughton, Paris 

Chas. S. Courtney, London 
Richard M. Herndon 

Richard E. Usher, Rangoon 

Wm. C. Bryant, Madrid 

Mary M. Kane, Vienna 

Armistead M. Lee, Melbourne 
Rodham C. Routledge, Buenos Aires 
Robert B. Houston, Jr., Accra 
Charles Wolf, Jr. 

J. H. Spitler 

J. Kittredge Vinson, Antwerp 
Leslie Albion Squires, Budapest 
Clarence C. Kulhman, Buenos Aires 
Bernard Pfeffer 

Jones R. Trowbridge, Buenos Aires 
C. H. Hall, Sr., London 

B. Van Allmen, Bern 

Herschel Johnson, Stockholm 
Robert K. Calcote, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Austin J. Rittenhouse, La Guayra 
Cherry R. Stubbs, Caracas 

F. Taylor Gurney, Teheran 
Katharine F. Hogge 

Dorothy Chubbuck, Batavia 

A. Guy Hope 

Henrietta J. Humphries, Bilbao 
Edwin J. Kyle, Guatemala 
Kathryn M. Geoghegan, Buenos Aires 
Edward R. Koudelka 

Joseph J. Bulik, Moscow 

Mrs. Harriet D. Estrada, Guatemala 
E. P. Lamton 

Gloria L. Schuster, Haiti 

Barton P. Jenks, Paris 

Edward Schoenrich, Baghdad 

Ida B. May 

Anne Katharine Pond, Algiers 
Barbara L. Gray, Wellington, N. Z. 
Robert M. Norton, The Hague 
Martin Blackmun, Melbourne 
John B. Ketcham, Batavia 

Alfred Green 

Claire B. McCarthy, Berlin 

Mary Grace Mytinger 

Betty Ann Peyton, Lima 

Daniel L. Horowitz, Santiago 
Helen Sheehy, Managua 

Eleanore M. Pierron, Cairo 

John Coffey, Shanghai 

Edward P. Maffitt, Madrid 

John E. Utter, Cairo 

J. Klahr Huddle 

Gilbert E. Larsen 

Marilyn June Nelson, Berlin 
William S. Krason, Dakar 
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Henry F. Hemmerich, Adelaide 
Paul F. Stamer, Shanghai 
Sylvia H. Wykes, London 
Judith Navarro, Mexico 
Winifred Rue, Naples 

Gloria M. Rusch 

Jean Chisholm Lingham, Ottawa 
Anita May Karre, Managua 
Isabel Ellen Lace, London 
Frances K. Helmericho, Panama 
Viola E. Grise, Ankara 

Jay G. Diamond, Berlin 

James A. Collins, Jr., Viadivostock 
William J. Sebald, Tokyo 
Mabel E. Simpson, Berlin 
Gladys Powell, Mexico City 
Catharine J. Fleming, Caserta 
Catharine Frances Cline, Berlin 
Helene Ann Batjer, Berlin 

Zoe Marion Farr, Berlin 

Mary Frinsko, Warsaw 

Marie E. Wagner, Berlin 

Rita M. Bauer 

Evelyn R. Manning, Caserta 
Lois J. Roork, Berlin 

William Henry, Quito 

Edward E. Cox 

Ruth Miller, Berlin 

Bruce Weldon, Bucharest 
Helen E. Regas, Berlin 

Bettie M. List, Berlin 

Margaret R. Mason, Wellington 
Edna Grenlie, Mexico City 
Sylvia H. Wyker, London 

Emily D. Jarratt, Buenos Aires 
Williab L. Phelps, Berlin 

Daler Baker 


January 


Ray H. Crane, Santos 

Marc. L. Severe, Mexico 
Andrew E. Donovan, 
John F. Morgan, Budapest 
Frederick C. Barghoorn, Moscow 
S. Grover Rich, Jr., Valencia, Spain 
May Perryman Patterson, London 
Elizabeth P. Frohbose 

Ruby E. Esch, Berlin 

Jacobus F. Vermeulen 

Ervin C. Ross, Manila, P. I. 
James V. Brennan 

Thomas L. Blakemore, Tokyo 
Marguerite E. Mullen 

Andrew F. Rolle 

B. E. Kuniholm, Trieste 
Mildred F. Kryder, Berlin 
Louise E. Nelson, Chungking 
Adele Callais 

La Rue R. Lutkins 

Kathryn M. Geoghegan, Caserta 
Ellen F. Broom, Athens 

Barton P. Jenks, Paris 

Sam Woods, Zurich 

George L. Reed, London 

Harold M. Randall, Madrid 
Elsie A. Forbes, Madrid 

John H. Lord, Antwerp 

Wallace McClure, Stockholm 
Ernest A. Sharpe, Budapest 
Guy P. Boutie, Paris 
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Elaine M. Brower, London 
Patricia Sussemann, Brussels 

R. T. Bryan, Shanghai 

Beda Gunarsrud, Copenhagen 

Z. Mildred Carlson, Stockholm 
Harry Cook, The Hague 

Mary E. Doyle, London 

D. L. Salinger, Buenos Aires 
Florence F. W. Coey, London 
Geneffa A. Tataronis, Madrid 
Carmel Offie, Caserta 

Robert Grinnell, Dakar 
Frederick D. Hunt, Neuvo Laredo 
Frederick P. Latimer, Jr., Panama 
Cherry Stubbs, Madrid 

Verla Leep, London 

Verna V. Lukens, London 

Vera I. Sexton, London 

Dorothy E. Danielson, London 
James A. Collins, Jr., Viadivostock 
Clare V. Lewis, London 

Lillian L. Godek, London 

I. G. Harmon, Rio de Janeiro 
Margaret C. Hubbard, Pretoria 
Marguerite L. Oliver, Berlin 
Charles S. Reed II, Sagon 
Francis K. Gasser, Berlin 

Erna L. Mueller, Berlin 

William H. J. McIntyre, Berlin 
Mellicent Funk, Belgrade 
Charles J. Ozzard, Paris-Warsaw 
Enid Fuller Coors 

Ruth M. Palm, London 

Ruth R. Clark, London 

Marian Criag Cothran, Tangier 
Clarence J. Heissel, London 
Maurice W. Altaffer, Bern 

L. D. Mallory, State Dept. 

Robert A. Griggs, Rome 

Michael R. Gannett, Ciudad Trujillo 
Jean E. Gleighauf, Nairobi 
Donald Paul Hutchins, Paris 
Julia H. Stimpson, Canberra 
Harold A. Netsel 

Absalom S. Moyer, Rome 

Walter S. Reineck, Reinga, Canada 
John M. Allison, London 
Sherman J. Maisel, Brussels 

Guy Will Moore 

Avra M. Warren, Wellington, N. Z. 
Gladys W. Weinsky, Athens 
Nathan S. Barnes, Moscow 
Barnaby Conrad, Jr., Malaga 
Kathryn M. Geoghegan, Caserta 
Dwight R. Bishop, Sao Paulo 
William G. Gentner, Jr., Reykjavik 
Don Stoops, Mexico City 

Robert R. Schott, Basra 

Louise E. Luke, Moscow 

Russell S. Kifer, Rome 

Edwin M. Groth, Pretoria 

Ruth M. Palm, London 

Ruth R. Clark, London 

Don C. Bliss, London 

Harry F. Hemmerich, Adelaide 
Horace C. Browne, Berlin 

Cecil M. P. Cross, Sao Paulo 
Thomas D. Bower, Marseilles 
Herbert Williams, Lisbon 

Helen M. Anderson, Madrid 
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Due in large measure to your co- 
Operation and the example you have 
set, Schenley Reserve is growing 
more popular every day in overseas 
markets. Occasionally, special ship- 
ments have to be rushed by plane to 
meet special demands. 


Inthanking you for your coopera- 


THANKS FOR YOUR COOPERATION 


tion, we pledge ourselves to con- 
tinue serving you to the best of our 
ability — and to maintain Schenley 
Reserve quality at the highest level 
possible. May you continue to enjoy 
its distinctive flavor and delicious 
smoothness in highballs, cocktails, 
and other mixed drinks. 


SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
Empire State Building, New York, U.S.A. 


AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY... Gp 


SCHENLEY | 


RESERVE 
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Foreign Department: 
MR. WALTER O. SCHNYDER 


Special 25°70 Discount 


Latin-American Department: 


MRS. LAZO STEINMAN 


to Active Members of the 


American Foreign Service 


he WALDORF - ASTORIA 


Park Avenue * 49th to 50th »« New York 


The most extensively air-¢ 


onditioned hotel in the world 


‘ 


